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An Index to Vol. III. of THE OUTLOOK (Feb. 4, 
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forwarded to subscribers whose names are upon our 
books, and copies will be sent free of all charge to 
other readers who forward their names and ad- 
dresses on a postcard to the Manager, THE 
OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street. Cases for binding 
Vol. III. can be obtained from Messrs. Fisher & Son, 
Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the follow- 
ing prices :—Cloth, rs. 3d. ; Cloth, half-bound, 1s. 9d. 
Complete bound copies of Vols. I., II., and IIL, 
with Index, are obtainable, cloth half-bound, ros. 6d. 
each volume, from the Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





NOTES 


ARMED 


THe Dreyrus ‘*SynpicaTe.” ‘* We have Truth and 
Justice and Decency on our side !” 

Messigeurs Les GiNERAUX. ‘* And we—well—er—we 
have Madame Henry !” 


IT is monstrous. For five days now that I have sat in 
this place I have heard only lies, but the torture is too 
horrible, and I can endure it no longer. I am innocent ; 
I swear it. Such treatment is horrible. 


The words were wrung from Dreyfus at the close of the 
fifth day of the horrible farce at Rennes, and they have 
found an echo wherever remains even an elementary regard 
for justice and fairplay. Here is a man accused of writing 
certain document, and so betraying his country. After 
five years of accumulated torture the highest Court of 
udicature in France—‘‘ the supreme authority in matters 
of justice in France,” to quote M. Bertulus, one of the few 
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honest witnesses—has declared that he did not write it. 
Yet day after day General after General is allowed to 
mount the witness stand and, without advancing one tittle 
of evidence, pledge himself in the most absolute way 
to the guilt of Dreyfus, by vague innuendo to grossly 
insult him, and belaud a callous scoundrel and self-accused 
forger like Esterhazy. It is hardly credible that the 
military destinies of France could have been only a year 
or two ago in the hands of a man such as General Mercier. 
And the astounding performances of the ex-War Ministers 
were only equalled by the brutality of the evidence of the 
ex-Colonial Minister Lebon, the torturer of Dreyfus, and 
by Madame Henry’s pitiable exhibition of feeble duplicity. 
Add to this the seeming toleration by police and public 
alike of Me. Labori’s would-be assassin, and we see how 
deeply the long campaign of lies against this Jew soldier 
and his friends has seared the consciences of a large mass 
of the French population. 


THAT the attempted assassination of Me. Labori was 
not unconnected with the treasonable movement against 
the Republic which has just been arrested in time in 
Paris there is unfortunately, on the present evidence, little 
reason to doubt. M. Dérouléde, we have been told, is 
hardly sane, and therefore this talk of revolution need 
not be taken seriously. For the matter of that most of 
those involved with him must be persons of unbalanced 
intellect. Can we imagine any level-headed politician 
putting enormous funds at the call of the harum-scarum 
‘Jean Rebel”? Were there ever such puerilities out of 
Bedlam and ha’penny sensational stories for boys as have 
been exhibited by M. Guérin in his preposterous “‘ siege” 
in the Rue de Chabrol? It is just because the plague 
from which France is suffering is a plague of madmen 
that distressing incidents like that of the attack on Me. 
Labori occur. Let us hope that the gallant Picquart, 
the courageous Clémenceau, and the tortured prisoner 
himself may see Christmas unscathed ! 


Mr. Bryan is, the New York correspondents tell us, 
making headway. Some of us took a sneaking liking for 
him on the ‘‘form” he showed in the last race for the 
Presidency ; but we are not so sure that he can count on 
even as much British sympathy now. A politician must 
be judged in a measure by the company he keeps, and it 
is unfortunate that Mr. Bryan should be lauded as ‘‘ one 
of the greatest men America has produced” by Boss 
Croker. A Presidential candidate who has made so much 
of moral aims, might have thought it better worth his 
while to purchase the animosity of Tammany. However, 
Mr. Croker’s conversion to anti-Imperialism is notable in 
one way : it can only be a sequel to the Boss’s conviction 
that it is ‘‘ good business.” What may be called the 
‘* Dooley” view of expansion must be making converts 
among the masses of some of the American big towns. 
Some reaction was only to be expected when the ‘‘ white 
man’s burden” was discovered to be, not a mere holiday 
knapsack to be flung off at discretion, but a swag which 
now and then chafes the back of the carrier. And yet it 
would be easy to draw too far-reaching conclusions from 
what may prove to be only a transient state of public 
feeling. There is no getting away from that fact. 


Po.iticiANs have had ‘ Experientia docet” staring 
them in the face from the days of their copy-books and 
Latin grammars. Yet they are often, like other people, 
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grey-bearded before they learn the lesson. Victory is 
now, as it has always been, to him who knows what he 
wants, and makes for it as straight as circumstances will 
permit. This truth has been rooted in Russian policy for 
years, and the benefits resulting therefrom have been 
stupendous. This week the Tsar has celebrated in a 
Rescript the success of the ‘‘ historic aim” which has led 
Russia to warm-water ports on the Pacific. She has 
more often than we like to admit bested us in diplomacy, 
yet it is impossible to withhold a tribute of admiration. 
The Emperor incidentally announces that Talienwan is 
to be a free port. That is something—if it last and 
if it carry with it fair treatment on the Russian railway 
into the interior. On the face of it, the port franc con- 
cession may be interpreted as a friendly act towards this 
country, and nowadays the tiniest contribution in this 
direction from St. Petersburg must be thankfully received ! 
As to the general outlook at Pekin, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that an influential American like Mr. 
Shurman, United States Commissioner for the Philip- 
pines, cordially supports Lord Charles Beresford and 
the American Minister in the Far East in their views 
as to the identity of British and American interests in 
Asia. 

‘*You must remember,” was the illuminating remark 
of Madame Novikoff years ago, ‘‘ that Russia is in very 
much the same state as England was in the time of 
Shakespeare. Take the one matter of education. Only 
twenty out of every hundred of the soldiers of the Tsar 
could read and write when they enlisted.” Happily a 
change for the better is being steadily made. During the 
last few days it has been announced that compulsory 
education is soon to be introduced into the country, and 
that a start is to be made in the governmental district of 
St. Petersburg. Here is an interesting study for the 
political student and social economist. Can it be doubted 
that the schoolmaster is to play a noteworthy part, not 
only in the internal development of the Empire, but in 
her political and commercial relations with the outside 
world ? 


Tue Co-operators have this week been sunning them- 
selves at the Crystal Palace, and offering—by means of 
addresses, lectures, and exhibits—that annual confession 
of faith which makes their Congress a kind of moral 
function of the industrial world. At these times they 
have so good a report to give of themselves—especially is 
their ‘‘ seven millions sterling on the profit side” a con- 
vincing argument—that congratulation would be super- 
fluous. Therefore a little criticism is sometimes offered 
instead; as by the Zimes of Thursday, which virtually 
objects ‘‘ that it is all very well, but it is not everything, 
you know—it is not Art and Science and Religion ; nor 
even the enthusiasm of Humanity, as one understands it.” 
Perhaps it is not ; but it is an excellent means for securing 
to the largest number of people such assured foothold in 
life, and such an interest in the processes and results of 
their own labour as may, in time, render those counsels of 
perfection less remote and unintelligible than they might 
otherwise appear tobe. Still, there is no harm in confessing 
that co-operators are apt to talk as if there was not only 
absolute sufficiency in their principle, but also finality in the 
form which they have given to it. For instance, because 
the generation of the Pioneers opposed themselves to the 
enormous evils of what is called ‘‘ tick,” many have made 
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a fetish of that tradition, and therefore—because YOu canno, 
talk of banking without using the word credit—have beg, 
known to cry down as though they were an evil th; 
those People’s Banks which are indeed a purer embodimen: 
of the co-operative ideal, and perhaps a more efficient Social 
lever, than the mere shopkeeping of earlier and later 
times. Labour co-partnership, also, was not welcome 
into the world as it might reasonably have claimed to } 
by those orthodox co-operators of whose thought anj 
practice it was the illegitimate development. But, aft 
all, none of us likes the first touch of the new perfecting 
which treads ever on the heels of the most advanced 
mortals. 


ANTWERP has been gay with the festivities in celeb. 
tion of the tercentenary of Vandyck. The artistic societis 
of the city, liberally subsidised, have organised processions, 
and famous painters and sculptors—not the local Sj 
Augustus Harris—have vied with one another in the pmo. 
duction of a spectacle worthy of the occasion. In Londy 
we have allowed the opportunity to pass without demon 
stration. Not even the Jacobite societies have manifested 
in honour of the painter who has done more to perpetuat 
the features of ‘‘Charles the Martyr” than all th 
historians. Sir Antony Vandyck might almost be claimed 
as one of our own ; and truly he is indebted to the Stuarts, 
and therefore to England, for more than his title. A glance 
at his works, vivid with a Dutch vigour and, at the sam 
time, an elegance by no means Dutch, proclaims that his 
lengthy residence at the British Court had no smi 
influence on his style and perceptions. Vandyck, & 
changing the florid Hollanders and bourgeois atmosphere 
of his native land for a society of aristocrats, swilty 
assimilated the refinements of his new surroundings 
It is strange that a Fleming should have immortalised 
the melancholy beauty of those sad yet haughty Stuat 
faces—faces difficult to disassociate from the masters 
fame. 


Tue five ‘‘ Test” matches are over, and Englani, 
though beaten, is far from disgraced. On the contrary, 
her performance at the Oval during the earlier half of the 
week is sufficient to refute all the twaddle that has bee 
written about the ‘‘ degeneracy” of our cricket. As: 
matter of fact, this is probably the first occasion where 
the English side has done itself justice. In almost every 
one of the ‘*Test” matches it was obvious that the 
younger of our players were overpowered by the it 
portance of the event. Decidedly half our men were play 
ing below their true form on almost every one of thes 
occasions. On Monday and Tuesday, however, tt 
fixture no longer appalled, and the four preceding matchts 
had given the Committee of Selection a truer idea of th 
“right” men. The result has been eminently sats 
factory, and if Stoddart or some other en/repreneur is 
doubt as to the composition of the next team fi 
Australia, the problem no longer cries for a solution. Lt 
him take out the Oval eleven and a couple of bowlers aa 
the thing is done. 


THE only disappointment in our cup is that th 
‘*Test ” match, like three of its predecessors, ended in! 
draw. The Australians have secured the only game tht 
was played to a finish, and are consequently entitled ® 
the best of the rubber. Their victory, however—and thi! 
would be the first to admit this—is hardly decisive I 
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seems impossible to play these ‘‘Test” matches to a 
finish ; but another day might be added to the orthodox 
three when these international fixtures are fought out. 
If three days is considered a fair time in which to allow 
Yorkshire, say, to polish off Leicester, surely an England 
and Australia match is at least entitled to a day longer. 


In the course of some remarks on the ‘‘No Room to 
Live” movement, a contemporary refers to ‘‘ the insane 
desire of countrymen, too happy if they knew their own 
good fortune, to come and live in London.” There is, 
however, no form of presumption so uncalled-for and 
erroneous as that of telling other people in what their true 
happiness consists. To call the desire of the rustic to 
come to London insane shows a sad lack of appreciation 
of the conditions of his life; to tell him that he is ‘‘ too 
happy if he knew his good fortune,” is to add insult to 
misapprehension. The country is not a happy place to 
the man who has to labour sore to keep himself alive in it. 
Its pleasures seem greater than they are by contrast with 
town confinement. The all-prevalent cult of nature, the 
rapture yielded by sunsets and sunrises, the song of birds, 
the growth and beauty of flower and tree, are largely the 
outcome of education and mental refinement. The country 
has existed longer than the town ; and if they who have to 
labour out of doors between November to March, not 
over-clad, afield, and bare of fire and food at home, have 
not by this time discovered its joys, it must be because 
these do not exist—to them. Let the town dweller of 
sufficient income rave as he will of the country, his is the 
appreciation of contrast and education; but to the rustic 
the town means warmth, light, movement, variety, and 
some pleasure ; and, even in the small measure to which 
he can command these when he changes, he is right. 
There is a deal of cant abroad about the delights of a 
country life. 


Tue civil population, we have again and again con- 
tended, have too few opportunities of seeing the warships 
for which they make so many sacrifices. We welcome 
therefore the news that Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Rawson 
is anxious to take the Channel Squadron on a series of 
visits to the principal ports of the United Kingdom, and 
Ireland possibly, though it is unlikely that Irish ports will 
be included, in view of the many opportunities which the 
Irish people had during the manceuvres of seeing what 
manner of thing a warship is. The idea is to include a 
number of English and Scottish ports which seldom see 
any warships. Such visits are of the greatest value. They 
tend to increase the interest of civilians in the Navy, and 
are, in short, an insurance against a repetition of the 
disastrous naval slumps of the past. 


RECENT scenes at Boulogne, where English visitors 
have been insulted, and in some cases assaulted, and 
the opinions of the French Press upon these matters, 
show that the people of that country have not taken to 
heart the lesson which the unfortunate death of one of the 
crew of the trawler Z’£/otle de la Mer should have taught 
them. Quite apart from the effect of the incident on our 
neighbours, we have to consider whether in some degree 
the present ineffectual method of enforcing the fishery laws 
does not contribute to their violation. During the naval 
manceuvres the East Coast fisheries were left unprotected, 
and as a result French fishermen and others boldly fished 
within the three-mile limit. The Admiralty seem to forget 
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that many thousands of the population of the coast are 
dependent on the fishing industry, and they grudge every 
gunboat which is told off for the protection of the British 
fishing grounds. If these untimely incidents are not to be 
repeated, it is imperative that the naval authorities pay 
more heed to the complaints of inadequate protection 
which the fishing population have been voicing for several 
years past. The seas need to be effectually policed quite 
as much as our cities and towns. 


SUBSTANTIAL inducements are being offered just now 
to the crowd of eager applicants who are besieging the 
War Office with requests for military employment in the 
different forces engaged in furthering the cause of Empire 
in various parts of Africa. The annual rates of pay in 
connection with these that have at present been fixed upon 
are as follows :— 


Captain Subaltern 
4 « & 6 he 
Uganda Rifles — ise .» 600 0 Oo 500 Oo Oo 
West African Regiment “ie «as §OG°3 q 431 18 4 
British East Africa Protectorate ... 500 0 o 400 0 O 
West African Frontier Force ss 460-0 °O 300 O O 
British Central Africa Protectorate... 400 0 oO 300 O O 


Extra field and outfit allowances are also granted in respect 
of the West African Frontier Force. Altogether, it is 
apparent that the bearing of the white man’s burden in 
these regions is to be accompanied by a fair amount of 
pecuniary gain. To a limited extent, selected non-com- 
missioned officers of the Royal Artillery and Infantry may 
also participate in the shower of Colonial appointments 
that is just now falling. Their emoluments—which will, 
of course, be on a lower scale than those of the occupants 
of the commissioned ranks—are to range from £138 per 
annum in the Artillery and £96 in the Infantry to £162 
and £120 respectively. While not of a nature to keep 
their earners awake at nights thinking how they may best 
invest them, these rates are, nevertheless, of a nature 
eminently calculated to favourably appeal to home-serving 
‘*non-coms.” 


Tue legal session has closed upon the beginning of an 
interesting problem of hotel life which, if what one hears 
be true, is to come before the Courts in due time. It 
seems that a gentleman, fresh from the country, and 
having no time to dress, sat down to dinner at the Carlton 
Hotel. He was informed that he could not be served, as 
he was not in evening dress. The victim of hotel etiquette, 
who describes himself naively as ‘a quiet middle-aged 
man of decent manners,” accepted the situation, but has 
announced his intention of testing the case in the Courts. 
The question raised involves some very nice legal points, 
not wholly dissimilar to those raised in the bloomer case 
recently. As there, so here, the offender was supplied 
with what he required in another room. The main point, 
however, remains. Our sympathies are with the middle- 
aged gentleman with the decent manners. But we gravely 
doubt if he will win. 


EveEN Ireland moves educationally. The Commission 
appointed on May 30 to inquire into Irish Intermediate 
Education have issued a report unanimously recommending 
certain changes in the method of earning Government 
grants. For twenty years the principle has been that 
grants were given according to the proficiency of in- 
dividual scholars. A single scholar might earn from #4 
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to £20 for his school, and as the sum of money available 
is not great, the examination was competitive. Hence- 
forth there will be a ‘‘ capitation school grant, payable to 
the manager of each school upon the entire number of its 
pupils,” the amount to depend upon the proportion of the 
whole school-roll who pass the public examination ; if this 
fall below a certain point, no grant can be claimed. 
Moreover, the grant is made upon a three-years’ average. 
Thus a pass examination, and no longer a competitive 
examination, is made the test of efficiency. General 
excellence is looked for rather than the great excellence of 
a few, which may exist along with neglect of the many ; 
and the element of chance is lessened. The changes are 
distinctly for the better ; yet, like most of our educational 
expedients, they are still tentative. The inspectors are to 
examine v/vdé voce, and to report upon sanitary conditions 
and teaching arrangements. We should like a specific 
mention of discipline, plant, playgrounds, libraries, and 
other such things. Above all, we want to see practical 
teachers, who have distinguished themselves in their 
profession, chosen to inspect. Too much is left to chance. 


THE efficiency of our education depends so largely 
upon the assistant master that he deserves far more con- 
sideration than he now receives. Inthe Grantham case, 
it will be remembered, the whole staff of a school were 
summarily dismissed on the appointment of a new head- 
master, and the Charity Commission have now given their 
decision in the matter. The points raised were: Are 
assistant masters dismissed zso facto by the resignation or 
death of a headmaster? Can they claim a term’s salary in 
lieu of notice ? and who is liable for it, if they can? The 
first question is negatived, which is a point of some im- 
portance, since Grantham is by no means the only place 
where the other view is held. The Commissioners find 
also that the men are entitled to a term’s salary, payable 
from the trust funds. They declare that the outgoing 
headmaster is not personally responsible for this money ; 
the Grantham governors thought he was. He appoints 
his assistants, it is true, but with delegated authority ; 
and, once appointed, they are servants of the governing 
body. So far so good; but the tenure of assistant 
masters is still very insecure. They have legal right to a 
term’s notice or a term’s salary ; but, as a rule, no more. 
Doubtless they may appeal to the governing body; but 
since to allow the appeal would practically mean dismiss- 
ing the headmaster, it would have small chance of a fair 
hearing. We look to the new Education Board to remedy 
this unsatisfactory state of things. 


SoME years ago the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
incurred a good deal of ignorant abuse because they ob- 
jected to one of the new electric railways, which proposed 
to come too near for safety to the north-east corner of the 
cathedral, where Wren is said to have built largely on 
piles, in consequence of the quantity of springs he found 
there. Fortunately, the Dean and Chapter were suc- 
cessful in getting the course of the proposed line deflected 
to such an extent that there is now no danger of draining 
the springs and so causing the piles to rot. It would 
have been well if other guardians of ecclesiastical treasures 
had been equally vigilant. The far-famed tower and spire 
of Bow Church is in a critical condition; the bells 
Whittington heard from Highgate are silenced, in view 
of the danger of ringing them; and ominous cracks 
appear in the walls of the church itself. All this is due 
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to the disturbance of the foundations caused by one of 
these new underground lines. It will be a grave calamity 
if the finest spire in the City, perhaps in all London, 
should prove to be irretrievably damaged, as was feared 
at first. 


THE SEVEN PLAGUES OF FRANCE 


Tue Third Republic is now treading on the heels of its 
thirtieth year. From the beginning it has had to reckon 
with dangerous enemies and even more unloyal friends, 
General du Barail, a brave soldier whose honour is above 
suspicion, states that the Broglie Cabinet of 1874, in which 
he was War Minister, after having sworn allegiance to 
the Republic, were about to invite the Comte de Chambord 
to reign over a people who had declared more than once 
their utter abhorrence of the Bourbon rule. The negotia- 
tions failed because M. de Chambord insisted on the 
restoration of the Bourbon white flag, whereas the Cabinet 
thought it politic to retain the tricolor. But the Royalist 
Pretender remained obdurate, and sacrificed a kingdom 
for a napkin. 

Since the deaths of Napoleon III. and the Comte de 
Paris, the Royalists and Imperialists have lacked a candi- 
date with even the slightest claims to the suffrages of the 
French nation. And, indeed, if France had not been 
hesitating between /a revanche and the development of a 
great colonial empire, there would have been small chance 
for pretenders of any party to enter the Elysée. But the 
policy of a vigorous colonisation led to Panama, and the 
hope of a crushing revenge for Wérth and Sedan created 
Boulanger and prepared the way for the military dictator- 
ship of the Merciers, the De Boisdeffres, and the Rogets, 
and the unification of the two questions led to the Dreyfus 
affair. 

Anti-Semitism was born of Panama, and it has given an 
opportunity to Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, the lineal repre- 
sentative ofthe Bourbons, which otherwise he never could 
have had. For the French middle class are nothing if not 
respectable, and the Duke is another Charles II. without 
acrown. Profligacy and incompetency never lead to the 
possession of a kingdom, and the Duke of Orleans is 
fiercely hated in all the large cities because he has all the 
vices of the Bourbons and none of their virtues. But he 
has dangerous allies in the clergy. The Gallican Church 
has never frankly accepted the Republic, because it knows 
that with a son of St. Louis on the throne of France there 
will be a revival of the old clerical privileges. With the 
exception of Brittany every department in France has 
declared against the doctrines of Royalism, so that the 
clergy have adopted the subtle move of capturing the 
army. The greater bulk of its officers are pupils of the 
religious schools, and the Dominicans and Jesuits— 
the two great teaching orders in France—have not been 
slow to instil into their pupils, many of whom are of 
aristocratic descent, the doctrine that the destinies of 
France should be guided by men of the robe and men of 
the sword rather than by a crowd of shopkeepers and 
workmen. This idea has appealed to the De Boisdeffres 
and De Négriers, and will explain the political attitude of 
the General Staff of 1894-98. 

But at one time there was a danger that Philippe 
d’Orléans would be dethroned by his cousin Henri. The 
political student cannot forget that during the last few 
years Prince Henri of Orleans has been posing as the 
Frenchman who represented the genius of France against 
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the foreigner. Undeniably brave, gifted with resource, 
and that peculiar personality which appeals to the Latin- 
Celtic imagination, Henri d’Orléans was admitted to the 
favour of the militarists who governed France during the 
weak figureheadship of Félix Faure. The appended fact 
is significant of this. The same day that the Cours de 
Cassation quashed the first Zola trial, the Military Cabinet 
held a special meeting at the Cercle Militaire in the 
Avenue de l'Opéra. There were present Generals Gonse, 
De Luxer, De Pellieux, their chief De Boisdeffre, and— 
Prince Henri of Orleans. Why was the Prince present at 
this meeting of the military hierarchy if his interests were 
not theirs? When ill-informed persons laugh at the idea 
of a plot against the Republic they forget that so long as 
there is a Bourbon or a Bonaparte living so long will the 
French Republic be threatened. 

At the General Election of 1898 M. de Blowitz 
prophesied that a Parliament which contained MM. 
Drumont, Paul de Cassagnac, Dérouléde, and Milleroye, 
ex-Boulangists, Bonapartists, and anti-Semites, would 
have a very stormy career. It needed no great political 
insight to see this. A knot of fanatics, and fools, cannot 
help creating mischief; Drumont and Dérouléde are of 
the type described by Byron, ‘‘their breath is agitation, 
and their life a storm whereon they ride to sink at last.” 
Dérouléde is the much more dangerous of the two. 
The fanatic preponderates in M. Drumont; the fool in 
M. Déroultde. One can safely gauge the extent of a 
fanatic or a knave’s mischief, but the results of the folly 
of a fool are illimitable, and it is only too probable that the 
wretched would-be murderer whose revolver has nearly 
killed the bravest and most loyal advocate in France was 
inspired by the witless words of Dérouléde and his 
fellow-conspirator, M. Guérin. 

If the present Republican party wish to continue the 
Third Republic they must have no hesitation. The de- 
clared enemies of the Republic must be crushed, and this 
thoroughly. The papers seized in the offices of the 
Royalist organisation at Paris prove beyond doubt that 
the Buffets, the Maillards, and others of the Orleans 
henchmen in France have been conspiring against the 
Republic. Despite the protestations of M. Dérouléde it 
ishighly probable that the incitement to General Roget 
to revolt on the day that Félix Faure was buried was but 
a coup in the interest of Philippe d’Orléans, and the 
attempted assassination of Me. Labori is another. But 
as a critic said recently, ‘‘ Despite the machinations of 
Drumont, and the Jew-baiters, despite the attempts of 
Bourbon pretenders to make French generals forget their 
allegiance, France is firmly wedded to the Republican 
ideal, and if ever a man with a White Flag should 
attempt to ride to the Elysée there will be still ten 
thousand pairs of Republican hands to strangle him and 
save the country.” 

M. Loubet has a glorious opportunity at present. So 
farhe has shown a greatness of character and political 
wisdom which were lacking in the late Félix Faure, and 
thoughtful Frenchmen are now believing that in future 
France must expect her saviours from the ranks of the 
Peasants, the workmen, and the middle class, and not 
from her cranks or a decayed Royalist and Imperialist 
Snobocracy. M. Loubet can strengthen this belief by 
Suppressing the Déroulédes, Guérins, and all those who 
Set the Republic and her laws at defiance. The strong 
man Galliffet will ably support him, and they can rely on 
the aid of true patriots such as Waldeck-Rousseau the 
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Conservative, and Viviani the Socialist. This done, the 
Bourbon and Bonapartist pretensions will die of their own 
inanition. 

Nevertheless, the proceedings at Rennes may lead 
many thoughtful minds to other conclusions. The 
epauletted criminals who have sacrificed an innocent man 
are brazening out their villany, with the tacit approval, 
seemingly, of the court-martial. The careless indifference 
as to the protection of the prisoner’s counsel and 
witnesses, the non-arrest of the scoundrel who has all but 
murdered Me. Labori, would seem to prove that, after 
all, the Republic’s greatest enemy is its own self. 


CRITICS 


(With acknowledgments to Mr. Rudyard Kipling and the 
“ Morning Post.”) 


As our father the Devil, becultured and fine, 

Has work for his children at so much per line, 
So we, for poor authors, with feather or steel 

Set down on cheap paper the thing that we feel. 


For this is our virtue—to be of one mood, 

To spurn what is stupid and puff what is good ; 
Arraying, displaying all beauties, all faults, 

And drawing the chalk-line ’twixt true men and dolts. 


Now pray you consider what toils we endure 
A-laying down law and a-making cocksure, 

Till half of our trade seems of that stodgy sort 
Which overfed barristers practise in court. 


The poor silly writer, intending no wrong, 
At Springtide and Autumn he cometh along: 
Then lightless and lightfoot and lurking leap we 
To show him exactly the man he may be. 


“ Turn here and turn there, take page so-and-so, 
How gracious the words! how sweetly they flow ! 
What passion, what vision, what vigour, what grip! 
O go forth and purchase! And that’s the straight tip !” 


Or, * This is a book of the kind no one wants ; 
The author is foolish, and openly flaunts 
His plain Jack of wit : he deserves of our stripes, 
But we haven’t no space. Let him serve to light pipes !* 


Which is all very well, as the sane will concede, 
And might be of use, if we only agreed ; 
But the canons of taste can never be fixed, 
And, of course, in the long run, the public gets mixed. 


One praises, one blames, and another does both ; 
To praise or to blame we’re exceedingly loth, 

Wherefore, as a rule, we are “ both”-ers, and let 
The scales swing to balance unfilliped. And yet 


What see we? A publisher tearing his hair! 
What hear we? An author indulging in swear ! 
What make we? A guinea, or two—or say, ten ! 
What chase we? Well—that’s where you have us again ! 


So times without number we treat you to “ shows,” 
Our notices cumber the papers in rows, 

And the sheen of our pens is like stars on the sea 
Where the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


Now the Summer's at end, and our peoples take heart, 
For the dog-days are done that restrained our art ; 
And, shortly, the works that are gone for to bind 
Will be loosed (oh be swift!) to the sport of our kind. 


T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


FEARS AT THE CAPE 


GENERAL BUTLER’S REPLACEMENT 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS 


(From our Own Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Aug. 18. 
A REMARKABLE change has taken place in the point of view 
of Colonists here. They are thinking less of the Out- 
landers’ cause than of the general question of British 
influence in South Africa. The recent attitude of the 
Transvaal has, in their judgment, destroyed faith in the 
fulfilment of the obligations into which the Transvaal 
Executive may now enter. 

Indeed, the almost universal opinion outside Bond 
circles is that the complete reforms demanded by the 
Outlander Council, with disarmament and an acknowledg- 
ment of British suzerainty, should now be regarded as a 
minimum of British demands. 

In these same influential circles here the Cape Ministry 
are believed to be meditating some noteworthy counter- 
stroke in the event of hostilities, but I cannot ascertain 
its nature. 

As t> the immediate proposals under consideration it 
is now regarded as certain, as these cablegrams have 
throughout anticipated, that the Transvaal Executive will 
refuse the suggested joint commission of inquiry into the 
effect of the new Franchise Law, and will probably offer a 
five years’ franchise and add two more seats to the re- 
presentation of the goldfields districts. 

General Butler’s replacement by General Forestier- 
Walker gives great satisfaction in British circles here, 
and is regarded by the Dutch as evidence that the Imperial 
Government are really in earnest in their Transvaal nego- 
tiations. 

The military preparations here are very complete, and 
the recruiting of irregulars continues to be very brisk. 
The Boers now appear to meditate an early attack on 
Natal in the event of hostilities, but my personal belief 
still is—despite all beliefs here to the contrary, including 
that of Mr. Schreiner, who thinks war inevitable—that if 
pressed the Transvaal Government will concede every- 
thing that justice demands except, perhaps, disarmament. 


Is it Peace? 


Our correspondent, the soundness of whose judgment 
and information has been again and again proved during 
these intricate Transvaal negotiations, ends his message 
this week hopefully. But how dangerous is delay he 
forcibly illustrates by his statement of the change which 
the dragging of diplomacy has brought about in Outlander 
opinion. If the latest report prove correct, and President 
Kruger be indeed ready to grant a really effective five years’ 
franchise free from irksome formalities, then we doubt 
not that Sir Alfred Milner will seize the opportunity to 
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hasten a settlement, and take good care that it be indeed 
a settlement and not the occasion for further futile delays 
in securing that justice to the Outlander to which the 
Paramount Power is pledged, and upon which the peace 
of all South Africa depends. 


The Sudan: No Cause for Worry 


When the history of our occupation and administra. 
tion of Egypt and the Sudan comes to be written at length, 
note will surely be taken of the run of ill-luck over which 
the Anglo-Egyptian has triumphed. Had the poor creature, 
the late Khedive, had just a morsel more pluck he would 
have nipped the Arabist rebellion in the bud by taking the 
advice of the Englishman in his carriage, who, when the 
leader approached his Highness, whispered ‘* Demandez 
son epée.” Again, a few hours to the good would have 
prevented the death of Gordon, and the setting up of the 
Mahdist Empire. In the last campaign it was only by the 
narrowest squeak that the Khalifa escaped capture, and that 
the complications of which we are beginning to hear were 
brought about. Now the news comes that this year’s Nile 
promises to be ‘‘ the worst of the century,” and that the 


Abyssinians may possibly give trouble on the Sobat. 


Nevertheless, it goes without saying that there is nothing 
to worry about. Were the Sudan as easy to manage as 
a Home county it would be as tame as golf without 
bunkers to men like the Sirdar and the youngsters at his 
beck and call. 


The New Nyassaland 


There will be Cook’s tourists and farmer emigrants in 
Nyassaland before long. Sir Harry Johnston’s book 
whetted the interest of stay-at-homes in his old terri- 
tory; the new report of the present Commissioner is 
most alluring. Business—not company-mongering, but 
genuine coffee-planting and suchlike—is making the most 
satisfactory progress; native troubles are disappearing; 
the diseases of the country are succumbing to the 
advance of sanitation and the labours of a large medical 
and nursing staff. Already Colonists who have left 
Nyassaland for home “‘ for good,” as they said, have found 
themselves drawn back again to their Central African 
‘*farms.” The Indian immigrants who were encouraged 
by the new Commissioner for Uganda are proving excellent 
settlers, while the Sikh troops continue to merit the 
high confidence which their intelligence, devotion, and 
self-respect have formerly generated. Blantyre can now 
be rung up in London on the telegraph almost as easily 
as its namesake in Scotland, and the Shiré is taking most 
kindly to the river traflic—obligingly deepening its channel 
on its own initiative. Before the end of the year there 
will even be several steamers on Lake Tanganyika—in 
other words, right in the heart of Africa and in com- 
paratively easy distance of the sources of the Nile. 


The Lady Empire Maker 


The other day we bespoke a peerage for Sir George 
Goldie. When we read his speech at the Colonial Nursing 
Association we almost regretted that we had not made it 
even something better! The ‘‘ white woman’s” burden 
is a fine phrase. There is no more encouraging feature 
of Imperialism at this moment than the wider recognition 
of the part which women, as well as men, have to play in 
the making of Greater Britain. Whether it be in keeping 
(log) house in the Far West for their brothers and other 
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people’s brothers, or in doing the horrid, happy, petty, 
pleasant, irksome, important work of nursing in the field 
hospitals of West Africa and Zambesia, women are per- 
forming duties of which every thoughtful Briton must 
realise the value. No reader who has his cheque book in 
his pocket when he reads these lines should omit to send 
a little token of appreciation to the Colonial Nursing 
Association. 

The Young Anglo-Indian 


We hope the young men of the Royal Indian En- 
gineering College at Cooper’s Hill gave that old Afghan- 
istan warrior, Sir Donald Stewart, three lusty cheers the 
other day after he had handed them their prizes, for in 
doing so he made a speech which contained “tips” on 
Indian administration that are likely to stand the students 
in better stead than many things by which they are prc- 
bably setting store. After sixty years’ service, this is the 
wisdom of one of the finest of our Anglo-Indians: 
(1) Get the best result for the public money which is 
spent ; (2) Do not be afraid of humdrum work ; (3) Good 
work will be recognised sooner or later; (4) Treat the 
natives as you would your own countrymen, and you 
will have no trouble—every Anglo-Indian must be much 
indebted to Indian natives; (5) Do not touch their re- 
ligious prejudices. Obvious enough truths, one would 
think, but how many of the mistakes in Indian adminis- 
tration are due to the forgetting of one or the other of 
them ? 

The Cable Ring: A Reduction 


Reuter’s Agent in Capetown telegraphs under date of 
17th inst. :— 

On the 1st September next, the cable tariff between Eng- 
land and all stations in South Africa, including places in 
the Free State and the Transvaal, will be reduced to 4s. per 
word, 


It is really wonderful what even the breath of a little 
wholesome competition will do in these matters. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
OH dear, oh dear, 
What a world is this ! 
So full of unpleasant detail 
And tax-gatherers ; 
So unsatisfactory 
As a place of residence 
For the just ! 
II 
Nathless, 
You and I, 
My dear Man of the Hour, 
Need not worry : 
We shall scarcely escape calumny, 
Nor the present heat, 
sut these are of small consequence, 
Because we have got away from St. Stephen’s— 
Leastwise, 
You have got away 
(For, never having been there, 
I could not very well get away myself, 
Could I ?). 
III 
Ah! sir, 
Let us embrace each other 
Across the misty years ; 
Let us remember our youth together. 
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I remember——eh ?— 

“You had rather be excused” ? 

Quite so; 

Of course ; 

Then I won’t press you ! ' 

But everybody remembers for all that ! 


IV 


Yes, yes—I will consider you 

In your more immediate aspects ; 

At Moor Green, Birmingham, 

You have a delightful detached villa 

Set in a grove of orchids 

And_ flanked by beautiful tomato houses 
(Altogether, much snugger than the Treasury Bench). 
Here have you rigged up 

A little telephone, 

That it might be said by the Daily News 
That you were “in telephonic,” 

Which, I imagine, 

Is about the rarest and pleasantest state 
That mortal man 

Could be in. 


V 


And being “in telephonic,” 
I take it that you shout into a receiver 
Continually, 
“Climb down, sweet K., from that ridiculous height, 
For Love is of the valley ; climb thou down !” 
(You are, of course, acquainted 
With the works of the late Baron Tennyson, 
Who was a friend of Mr. Gladstone.) 
Old K., let me tell you, is a slow climber, 
And you may be shouting’ 
All through the holidays, 
But pray stick to it. 
VI 
And the worst wish I wish you 
Is that somewhere between now and Christmas 
Your musings will be disturbed 
By a sudden and imperative tintinnabulation, 
And somebody will gurgle to you 
In the choicest telephonese, 
“ K, HAS MADE A SAFE DESCENT— 
HE HAS REALLY !” 
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FINANCE 


INDIA’S NEW DAY 


O.tp Anglo-Indian officials must be viewing, with some- 
thing akin to alarm, the departure from recognised depart- 
mental methods. A Viceroy who deliberately invites the 
exploitation of the capitalist, who is prepared to smile upon 
the mining prospector, and is inclined to remove restric- 
tions wholesale in order to furnish them with a free scope, 
is surely indulging in the follies of youth in regulating a 
great dependency? The business man at home will dis- 
agree with the old Anglo-Indian official, The resources 
of a great dependency have hitherto been practically un- 
exploited, capitalists have been hampered at every turn, 
and, asa result, a great influx of wealth both to India 
and this country has been lost for the sake of maintaining 
stupid traditions of government. Lord Curzon is doing 
his best to remedy matters. There is a vast amount of 
British capital waiting investment, even if we apportion 
out a fair amount to the exigencies of improving trade or 
the demands of unscrupulous promoters in the company 
world. There are, moreover, many bidding for this 
surplus capital. From Russia, as we saw the other day, 
come invitations, couched in most effusive terms, asking 
for capital, with a view to encouraging industrial and 
railway extensions. Unfortunately, there is too much 
reason to credit the Government with bad faith, and too 
much cause to fear that a portion of our money may be 
used against ourselves, and, moreover, there is the fact 
that, even though M. de Witte may be favourable, there 
are other high officials, almost equally powerful, bitterly 
opposed to him and his conciliatory policy towards foreign 
capitalists. 

In the Far East there are inducements, of course, to 
invest money in China, but these may easily be magnified 
unduly ; and in any case there is the question of good 
government to be considered. Elsewhere we have still 
more reason to wonder that British capitalists should be 
so ready to invest money in foreign countries at totally 
inadequate rates of interest. We find, for instance, Japan 
attempting to borrow on the European markets at rates 
which the Japanese themselves would almost scorn to 
accept. We find, as Lord Curzon reminded us only the other 
day, semi-bankrupt and dishonest South American republics 
which have succeeded in attracting a portion of the wealth of 
this country, and have retained it to the loss of the investor. 
Our own Colonies have provided us with opportunities for 
investment, and British capitalists have taken advantage 
of the fact; but in the case of India there is a country 
under our own government where profitable investment 
seems to be available more frequently, were it not for the 
ignorance or the prejudice of Government departments. 
And by the lack of the facilities which were advisable an 
injury is done to our dependency and its teeming popula- 
tion, a large portion of which might be profitably 
employed, 

Happily, Lord Curzon has views wider than the average 
official, who is too often hampered by precedent, and 
whose honesty of purpose is defeated by mere short- 
sightedness. We had instances of the new departures to 
be made in the promise of reforms whereby the mineral 
wealth of India might be exploited. The establishment 
of the gold currency has been effected on lines which 
provide for active trade conditions, and possibly for 
trade conditions not yet attained. During the past 
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week, too, Lord Curzon has laid down a very wise 
policy in regard to the railways. Hitherto a programme 
has been arranged for a period of three years, and this 
has been exhausted before another was adopted. In future 
the present necessities will furnish the chief guidance, 
The Government will effect the purchase of several rail. 
ways, the right to the acquisition of which will fall in ere 
long, and the policy is wise, inasmuch as the Government 
will profit thereby. But the State is prepared to re-selj 
these on advantageous terms, as they can probably be run 
with greater zeal by private companies. Moreover, a 
wise system of extension will be encouraged, with a view 
to opening up our dependency still further. In the finan- 
cial world these new energies of the Indian Government 
are welcomed, for the more the profits of trade are con. 
sidered, the more is trade likely to be encouraged. There 
is little fault to find, so far. The Government has, how. 
ever, the problem of the practical working of the new 
gold standard to face. They have all the advantages of 
the machinery of good and well-organised administrations 
to aid them. In this they have the advantage over such 
countries as Chili and Japan, which have attempted the 
gold standard without conspicuous success. They are 
boldly trying the experiment of allowing gold to flow to 
the country in the course of trade, instead of attempting 
to keep a bullion reserve on their own account. They 
base their faith, therefore, upon activity of trade in the 
dependency. For this reason, then, we the more readily 
welcome the signs, which have happily been so frequent 
of late, that the Viceroy and his Council are determined 
to advance and foster the commercial interests of British 
India. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Dear Money Fears 


BAD influences are not wanting, and still threaten the future of 
the Stock markets. The political clouds may be ignored, for they 
have threatened so long that even the evils they promise would be 
a relief. The money situation is more to the point. Brokers 
assert that rarely have they found such severe pressure as has 
prevailed of late. Moreover, although present relief is somewhat 
noticeable, there is not too much hope for the future, in spite of 
the sanguine feeling resulting from recent good Bank returns and 
the maintenance of the official discount rate at the old level. 
Germany is likely to suffer before long, and the demand elsewhere 
promises to be very keen, while India, and in the event of war, the 
Cape, seem to be likely to require large amounts. Months ago we 
pointed out the dangers, and now we are able to repeat that the 
chief evil threatening markets towards the close of the year is the 
money difficulty. Fortunately there is nuch capital waiting in- 
vestment, in spite of the exigencies of trade, and such being the 
case it is doubtful if the prices of first-class securities will fall 
away to any serious extent. 


Argentine Matters 


It is the fashion nowadays to distrust South American republics, 
and had the fashion been indulged in sooner much good money 
might have been saved. In one case, however, a section of the 
Stock markets and financial Press is in danger of becoming 
rather ridiculous. Argentina has its disadvantages, and com- 
mercially the country has been injured by the rapid fall in the 
gold premium, accelerated as it was by speculation. But to talk 
of acrisis is to magnify dangers unduly, and the mere fact that 
the gold premium does not rise rapidly is the best proof of our 
assertion. The nervousness which has latterly seized upon 
market operators was prompted chiefly by recent pressure of sales. 
Most of this selling was traceable to Berlin, and the Germans are 
looked upon by some as infallible guides in Argentine matters. 
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But this particular selling was largely due to recent speculations 
in Americans and Westralians, and leading Berlin operators were 
forced to sell their Argentines in order to finance their position. 
While not minimising the difficulties in which the agriculturists 
are temporarily involved, and fully admitting the check to the 
development of manufacturing industries in the country, there 
seems no reason to expect a big fall in Argentines. The Govern- 
ment may plan conversion and the like, but they are hampered 
temporarily by the difficulty in arranging with financial groups in 
Europe, owing to monetary pressure. This is an adverse feature, 
but it is only a matter of time before the debt is rearranged. For 
which reason it would seem that investors would do better to buy 
Argentines than sell them. 


Kaffirs and a War 


There is little enough business in the South African Mining 
market, and for the moment the big houses seem disinclined to 
do anything one way or the other. Political uncertainty still 
depresses, but it will be surprising if almost the worst has not been 
seen. The rallies noticeable during the week give some indication 
of the state of affairs, and any rumour is good enough to raise 
prices. The truth is that there is little more to go for in the way 
of a fall, and the account open for the rise is absurdly small. It 
is not necessary, perhaps, to fall in with the views of those sanguine 
members of the Stock Exchange who maintain that war would aid 
prices, but in a sense they are not far wrong. The worst that 
would happen would be a sharp break, affecting chiefly high-priced 
securities, and especially shares of mines having valuable machinery 
that would be likely to suffer. Some of these shares, from such a 
cause, might be depressed ; but on the whole, the worst having 
happened, the fresh accession of “ bear” selling would have to be 
followed by covering, and within a day or two we fancy there 
would be more buyers than sellers. Taking the worst view, we 
do not see much to gain on the “bear” side. Those who have 
money to invest may well follow the advice so persistently given 
in these columns : place one-half of the money intended for Kaffir 
mines in shares at present prices, or on any day of depression, 
and disregard subsequent adverse news. Some of the deep-levels 
promise best in the long run. 


Westralian Problems 


The West Australian market offers curious problems. At first sight 
we should say generally “ Buy Kaffirs and sell Westralians,” and 
probably we should be perfectly correct in our attitude. There 
are, however, some curious points to note. In the first place it is 
certainly the fact that Paris houses have quite recently bought 
and paid for large lines of Westralians, and that support of a 
decidedly good character has been forthcoming from Berlin and 
other centres. The public demand, which set in recently with 
something like signs of frenzy, died off in very decided fashion on 
the appearance of reaction. There are those who maintain that 
the big houses have not unloaded sufficiently, and that there will 
consequently be a further marked rally. Moreover, if news from 
the mines be trustworthy, there are certainly shares which can yet 
justify their quotations, and might rise further. On the other 
hand, we may say at once that there are very few financial groups 
connected with Westralians which are in any way trustworthy, and 
some of them are notoriously uuscrupulous, We may hear any 
day of lodes failing, for wirepullers who are capable of suppressing 
news concerning leading mines are capable of anything. If the 
small buyers can be encouraged to come in again in any 
number, we may easily have another spurt, but on their heels 
will follow the small speculator, and big contangoes must in- 
evitably stop the rise. It will be seen, therefore, that we consider 
the Westralian market most risky. So far the wirepullers and 
some of the market have been the gainers by the rise. We do 
not see that the public are likely to benefit from mere market 
engineering, and in fact we see little real prospect of sustained 
advance. 


Railway Jottings 


In Home Railways a period of increasing expenditure has set 
n, and may yet cause some anxiety ; but there are still bargains to 
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be secured, and we do not imagine that the movements of the next 
year or two will be very retrograde. The feature just now is 
Scottish stocks. Those best qualified to judge are of opinion that 
the Scottish dividends will fall below expectations, but in viewing 
the outlook it is well to take into consideration that recent Glasgow 
selling has emanated largely from one speculative source. 

American Rails continue to attract attention. Unfortunately, 
a few of the well-managed lines apart, there is too much reason 
to mistrust mere figures, for net earnings are too often a matter of 
mere convenience. The market, however, refuses to break, and 
as the monetary pressure does not promise to be very severe, there 
does not seem much to go for in the way of a fall just at present. 
The present seems a good opportunity to buy Canadian Pacifics. 
A conservative policy has been adopted in the matter of dividend, 
and it will probably be seen that the directors have expended 
largely on betterment. Owing to the developments in the Far 
West and elsewhere, these were very necessary, and ultimately the 
line will benefit. After the weak account is shaken there must be 
arally. In Grand Trunks, in spite of the attempts to exact stiff 
contangoes, there is really very little “bull” account open, and 
investors may purchase on any reaction, for higher prices seem 
certain before the year is out. 


Property Matters 


There has been very little property on offer at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse Yard, during the week, and had it not been for Messrs. 
Foster & Cranfield’s sale of reversions, policies, &c., on Thursday, 
and the interesting sale of the Eel Pie island property, it would 
have been a singularly poor week even for a holiday period. 
Next week does not promise better, and such property as is of 
interest is being offered at local centres. In the circumstances, 
there is little or nothing to which to direct the attention of 
investors. 


Copper and Danger 


There is nothirg fresh in the copper situation to attract notice, 
and statistics do not give much encouragement to “bulls,” while 
on the other hand dividend rumours are not altogether favourable. 
At the same time there seems some likelihood that the American 
gambling counters—Utahs, Bostons, and Avincs—may be taken in 
hand again. As regards Utahs, there are not many shares about, 
and the American interests are said to have acquired a hold over 
the company. Further, the news from the property is said to be 
favourable. But we do not advise the British investor to have 
anything to do with this group, in spite of possible advances. The 
position is far too dangerous. 


New Issues 


There is quite a lull in the company-promoting world, and 
there are very few issues in contemplation during the next few 
weeks. Investors need look for nothing of importance until 
towards the middle of September. One of the few lists open this 
week is that of the British Safety Steamship Company. It is a 
trifling concern to raise some £25,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing a particular type of steamship which is to work wonders. 
Needless to say, it is not an issue for the ordinary investor, and 
must be shunned by all save those who are interested in scientific 
experiments and willing to advance money towards furthering them. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We shall be pleased to give our readers the advantage of ob- 
taining the best Stock Exchange advice in the matter of their 
investments. For this purpose we have decided to devote a 
portion of our space to answering correspondents who wish for 
information or advice in respect to stocks and shares. Queries 
should be addressed to the City Editor at this office, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Wednesday for replies 
in the following Saturday’s issue. 

It is absolutely necessary that queries should be brief, and 
that a copy of the letter sent should be kept for reference. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications; but names 
and addresses are only asked for as evidence of good faith, and 
a nom de plume should be chosen for use in our columns. 
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DEMOS AND MUSIC 


Passinc the Embankment Gardens the other night when 
the County Council orchestra was playing, I took my 
chair (}d.) and purchased my programme (1d.). Every 
free seat outside the enclosure was occupied, hardly a 
chair within was vacant, and scores and scores were 
standing—a pallid, tired crowd, quiet as in devotion. 
Bayreuth itself could not have bettered their manners. 
Anything in the least degree out of the common—a bit of 
solo for the cornet or a well-remembered chorus from a 
comic opera—was safe for a double round of clapping if it 
was not actually re-demanded. And there was nothing of 
the German Bier Garten; this was no pleasant resort for 
talking, eating, and drinking. There was the music, and 
that alone. 

And it is of the music I want to speak. It was not 
what it might have been. The band did excellently 
under a conductor thoroughly alert and competent. But 
the programme itself! Here is a list of the works 


performed :— 

March “El Capitan ” Souza 
Overture “The Armourer” Lortzing 
yo “The Road to Moscow” _... Paul de Loétz 
Descriptive Dance Suite ... abs a Ivan Tchakoff 
Morceau " ‘*On a Frolic” E. Gillet 
Selection “The Princess of Trebizonde” ... Offenbach 
Overture . “Le Domino Noir” Auber 
Waltz “ Die Hydropiiten” Gung’l 
Selection “A Gaiety Girl” ... . Sidney Jones 
Mazurka Norvégienne “La Scandinave” Ganne 


Selection 
Grand Galop 


o . “Faust” ai ies Gounod 
.  Qur British Empire” Warwick Williams 


“ God Save the Queen.” 


“*It might be worse,” you say. True. But also how 
very much better! Nearly every piece belongs to the 
category of the second-rate and trivial, and worse, and 
had been deliberately chosen on this account as best 
adapted to the requirements of the multitude. Now it is 
time for the County Council and others to realise that this 
assumption is radically unsound. Over and over again it 
has been proved that English popular audiences are 
capable of enjoying the best music. Why should they be 
fobbed off with de Loétz and Tchakoff and Gillet? Noone 
would ask the London County Council to invite the citizens 
to digest Brahms symphonies and Bach concertos, and 
suchlike works manifestly to be appreciated only by the 
cultivated musician—though some very remarkable 
evidence could be given as to the delight works of the 
highest order do afford to the least favoured audiences 
(such as those of the admirable Passmore-Edwards con- 
certs in Bloomsbury). But there is good music and good 
music—good music which is complex and difficult, and also 
good music which is within the understanding of the hum- 
blest hearer. The fact is that you need not go outside the 
works of the noblest masters to get music of any sort you 
want. Have music as light and tuney and cheerful as you 
please, but let it also be good and worthy. That is the 
principle to bear in mind. And the category of the masters, 
lam far from forgetting, includes Sullivan and Strauss 
and Offenbach, as well as Beethoven and Handel and 
Schubert. 

The masses not like good music! How pre- 
posterous the notion is to anyone who has had oppor- 
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tunity to learn the facts at first hand! The late Edmund 
Gurney, whose admirable writings on the philosophy of 
music ought to be much better known than they are, 
once declared that if a good melody would not beat a 
bad one in three rounds—that is in three performances— 
he would eat his hat—or words to that effect. And no 
one who has heard the effect produced on popular 
audiences by Schubert’s ‘‘ Standchen,” say, played on the 
cornet by the late Howard Reynolds, can have the smallest 
doubts as to the truth of the observation. Let Spring 
Gardens see to it another year, if not this, and display a 
little more faith in the taste of the public for which it 
caters. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
Castle Dalbiac 


THE autumn manceuvres have begun and country house parties 
are claiming their victims. Dowagers and spinsters, having laid 
their plans with the wariness of inured campaigners during the 
season, are now suffering from the disappointment which the 
realisation of great expectations generally entails. Either the right 
man does not turn up, or if he does he pays violent attention to 
someone else, and one does not travel two hundred miles to sit 
out with the wrong man at the coming-of-age ball, and then hear 
that the hero of the festivities is engaged to someone else. 

Of course there are house parties and house parties. There are 
the houses where no men will go, because “there is nothing to 
drink, and what there is, is bad.” There are houses where 
practical jokes make life unendurable, and there are houses where 
no joke of any kind is understood (the latter sort of house is 
most frequently met with in Scotland). 

There are houses where they plan out every hour of the day 
for you, and there are houses where they don’t attempt to amuse 
you. There are houses where they treat you as one of the family. 
The enjoyment of this depends on the family. There are houses 
where they ask you at breakfast if you have slept well. If you 
are candid, and say the peacocks awoke you at 4 A.M. and con- 
tinued screaming till 9, they look annoyed and say nobody else was 
ever disturbed by them, much on the principle of the landlady who 
says she gave complete satisfaction to her last lodger. 

There are houses where they drive you ten miles in a waggonette 
to a cricket match or a tennis tournament at a neighbour’s place. 
After you have sat in a wet field for three hours and contracted 
acute rheumatism in your left shoulder (at least, that is where I 
always get it), you partake of a depressing tea, and all the way 
home you keep assuring your hostess how much you enjoyed 
yourself, and how charming you think her neighbours, whom in 
reality you consider have the worst manners of anyone you 
ever met. 

There are houses where they make you walk on Sunday 
through the fields to church, where you sit in a square pew and 
criticise each other’s boots, while the village choir lifts its voice in 
excruciating discord to Heaven—which, no doubt, accounts for the 
fact that cherubim and seraphim continually do cry. 

There are houses where no one thinks of anything but gambling, 
and there are houses where “puff billiards” provides the giddy 
excitement of the evening. 

There are houses where the host tries to flirt with you—the 
enjoyment of this, again, depends on the host—and there are 
houses to which you are not asked again. This, however, depends 
on the hostess. There are houses from which a telegram suddenly 
recalls you, and there are at least three houses I know to which 
nothing would induce me to take Carlton. 

Having been reduced by what I call agricultural depression, 
and what Carlton calls feminine extravagance, to letting our own 
place to a South African financier, apparently nothing remained 
for us but to pay a round of country visits such as I have de- 
scribed. When I was young and giddy, such a prospect was 
always alluring, especially when I could escape the parental eye, 
and go with Billy as a chaperon. Billy is my brother. He is 
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thee years younger than I am, and does everything I tell him, 
cluding keeping silence. Looking back, I don’t think he was 
avery efficient chaperon, but it is a great consolation to a girl to 
fel she has a brother in the smoking-room. Billy married last 

an American heiress, who sits on him even more than I did, 
and he plaintively remarks that a married man is of no more 
account socially than a piece of furniture. 

Carlton was all for going to Scotland. 

“You know,” he said, “we must go to the Dalbiacs for the 
Twelfth, and then there are the Wavertons, and while I am shoot- 
ing in Sutherlandshire you can go to Uncle Bertram’s. It will do 
your complexion no end of good to have a quiet time in the 
Hebrides.” 

«Complexion, indeed !” I retorted. “If you will look in yester- 
day’s Daily Mail you will see that I have the best complexion in 
London. I don’t mind going to the Dalbiacs, but I hate Lady 
Waverton, and nothing will induce me to go there. You know 
how bored you were last year in Sutherlandshire; and as for 
Uncle Bertram, I don’t want to see him again for five years. No, 
{am sick of paying Scottish visits, and my constitution is not 
equal to keeping up polite conversation from 10 A.M. till 
midnight.” 

“Well, but what on earth do you propose doing?” said 
Carlton feebly. ‘‘ Last year you wanted to take a caravan ora 
tent or something and picnic in Norway. I wish you were more 
like other women in your tastes.” 

“If I were I should probably not have married you,” was the 
obvious retort ; however, not wishing to bicker, I merely replied, 
“It occurred to me yesterday that I would like to go to Ireland.” 

“Ireland!” gasped Carlton, in the tone he might have used 
had I suggested Somaliland. 

“I have looked out all the trains and steamers,” I replied, 
ignoring his ejaculatory remark. ‘ We can leave the Dalbiacs 
on the 19th and arrive in Dublin on the 2oth, in time for the 
Horse Show ; you know we want a new pair for the carriage, and 
it would be such a good opportunity, dear” (insinuatingly), “and 
yeu would pick them up so much cheaper than in England.” 

Of course Carlton made every objection every husband makes 
upon every possible occasion. But if you have any doubts as to 
the result of this discussion you must refer to next week’s 
OUTLOOK. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
FROM THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


Agassiz, British Columbia: June 18, 1899. 


DEAR ——,—I note with pride a very feeble letter of mine in the 
OUTLOOK. I will wake up ; but it is easier for me to write when 
lam rather less busy with farming, a stupid Chinese house servant, 
and worries that come to all, I suppose. 

I have my three sons—one from India, one from “ Kaslo way,” 
and the third the gigantic and useful farmer—so I am very thank- 
ful; for it is seven long years since they gave up whistling the 
latest tune, and talking of such frivolities as “Oh ! listen to the 
band,” and began making the forest primeval echo to their 
Veices, 

Lately, I confess, I have not been able to read half the papers 
that come to us, with all their stirring news ; but the young men 
do. And then I send them to all sorts of corners of the earth 
and “lakes” in British Columbia. Here is an instance. My son 
was on the steamer on one of the upper lakes lately, and on the 
table, for public perusal, he saw THE OUTLOOK and Black and 
White placed for the passengers. He asked how it was that they 
had these papers. “Oh!” was the reply, “we get them from 
Some club or reading society, and then, when we have done with 
them, the Indians are glad to have them ; and when they reach 
the Indians they are indeed ‘black and white’” First they come 
to me, then to my son, then to a club, then to a steamboat, then 
toa miner or Indian. Wireless telegraphy and the distribution of 
thought is one of the things we have not come to the end of yet. 

it is a big fight against Nature here—I mean the overpowering 

Browth of weeds, clovers, and bush. Only one thing is possible— 
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stock the land heavily with sheep, with cattle, and with horses. 
Of course one must have the money to buy sheep. The leaves 
and growth are a perfect nightmare, like some Eastern tale of the 
greedy man being killed with the weight of his useless gold. Who 
was the bad wicked man who was killed with bracelets ? 

Tell your wife never to sigh for Chinese help. I often long 
for some Christian form of cussing that I might use and not sin 
A whole meat-pie went to the dog the other day because we only 
made one cut in it. ‘Me thought you no like,” said the stolid 
Mongolian. I am further off approval of Chinese labour than 
ever. I ¢hink we are going to have lower wages for grade ores 
and low-grade service. Did you see somewhere that it paid to 
mine low-grade ore at sixteen cents to the ton where cheap labour 
was obtainable ?—South Africa and Australia, I think. 

Four trains a day now! We move, indeed! 


Zgassi3z: June 25, 1899. 

At last—and so long have we waited—the fine weather is here 
and everything is leaping into maturity of growth. The clover I 
sowed one day last wzmfer on the snow is up as thick as hair on 
one of those girls’ heads that used to be five or six years ago in 
a shop window in Regent Street. And the clover I sowed last 
autumn is really wonderful—especially wonderful to me, because in 
England I used to be so nervous about the “catch” of the clover- 
plant, which only “ caught on” once in four, or more certainly once 
in eight, years. Here the red clover has roots like small carrots, 
and it is up to my knees now before it blooms ; avd here it never 
gets “clover sick” or dies out unless it is ploughed up in hot, dry 
weather. There are clover fields here ten and twenty years old 
just as prolific as ever, for no other weed, vegetable, or flower can 
contend with it. Then you can see the bacteria in clusters all 
over the roots, and so one understands in these scientific days 
when everything has to be accounted for how the products of 
countless ages of decay of the forest and vegetable undergrowth 
are utilised by this plant. 

I have sowed some Italian rye grass, too, and a thick mat of 
English-looking turf is the consequence. I only sowed a little 
packet. I will import round Cape Horn, and pay duty for some 
of Sutton’s celebrated giant perennial Italian rye grass, and what 
sort of growth it will make here I will let you know next year. I 
suspect Messrs. Sutton will then call it “Sutton’s Sandow Rye 
Grass,” it will be so gigantic, so well grown, and so evenly good. 

I could write on hops, on onions, and beetroot, but this letter 
is meant for your eye, and you are not an agriculturist, only a lover 
of Nature and Nature’s ways, and will like to know how these 
things and everything else grows, and grows prodigiously, here. 

The moral of all this praise of clover and pasture is that we 
ought to keep thousands of sheep and cattle ; that we ought to be 
exporting tons of butter, hundreds of sheep and cattle ; that we 
should be feeding the cities of Vancouver and Victoria, instead of 
paying heavy duties for imported meat and other farm produce, 
and to do this we want a larger population of people who do not 
scorn agriculture.—Yours truly, ANDREW HAMILTON. 





The OUTLOOK to its READERS 


‘: fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could, 

















This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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IN PASSING 


A LADY CORRESPONDENT at Marienbad writes: “All excite- 
ment upon the arrival of the Prince of Wales—for the nonce Lord 
Renfrew—has now subsided, and his ‘Lordship’ can be seen any 
day walking up and down the grand promenade, sipping his 
modicum of waters and chatting to those friends whom he singles 
out. As before, he has won all hearts, for he never forgets a face, 
and has a few words of friendly greeting for the humblest of his 
present and former servitors. Even before his ‘Lordship’ arrived 
he telegraphed engaging the coachman who drove him out 
daily two years ago. Alas! he is not to be had, for he has 
gone over to another master who does not possess a carriage with 
rubber tyres, for in this part of the world they are soon cut 
to pieces. But I hear a gentleman has placed his private carriage, 
rubber tyres and all, at his ‘ Lordship’s’ service, and so that matter 
is settled. Lord Renfrew looks much better than when he was 
here before ; and has grown much thinner, so say the Marienbad 
visitors and natives, and they ought to know, for they are 
experienced in such things.” 


“‘Lord Renfrew,” she concludes, “spends much of his time 
with Prince Paul Metternich at his Schloss in Koenigswart, a 
pretty little spa close to Marienbad. Here the Prince and his 
beautiful wife, Princess Melanie Metternich Winneberg, pass the 
summer. There is an extensive deer park extending the whole 
distance between the two spas, and here Lord Renfrew often 
shoots, as do other favoured English visitors to Marienbad. 
Prince and Princess Metternich have two children, Prince Clemens 
and the Princess Titi, one of the most popular of the young 
Austrian ‘Comtessen.’ She is a splendid violinist, and possesses 
a real ‘Strad.” Lord Renfrew also amuses himself by giving 
little dinner and supper parties to his chosen intimates, His 
Lordship favours all the Ad¢eliers and restaurateurs, for he rarely 
dines or sups at the same one twice following, and this divided 
custom pleases those whom he honours. It is rumoured that the 
Marchioness of Lorne is expected here, but with what truth it is 
hard to say, for she never engages rooms beforehand.” 


Lady Warwick has long been known as a democratic peeress, 
with her name over a shop in Bond Street. She is now given 
credit for Socialism. Her perhaps quite apocryphal ‘apology for 
Tory canvassing in 1888, “I was quite young then,” will make 
those who admired her portrait by Carolus Duran, last year, 
think that with her time has stood still. Lady Warwick possesses 
plenty of perseverance. Her scheme of agricultural training for 
women was rejected by nearly every agricultural college in Eng- 
land before she obtained its adoption at Reading,!and those who 
read her article in THE OUTLOOK of March 4 last will watch the 

urther success of the enterprise with keen interest. 


Madame Labori, now the devoted nurse of her wounded 
husband, is, as most of us know, an Englishwoman. As Miss 
Maggie Okey she was a prize pupil at the Academy of Music. 
After her marriage with M. Vladimir de Pachmann, she returned 
to England a handsome florid woman with dark expressive eyes 
and great technical ability. The present writer remembers how 
brilliantly she once played a Liszt rhapsody at the Crystal Palace. 
On another occasion at the Crystal Palace M. Vladimir de Pach- 
mann stopped playing because some people were talking. 
Madame, noticing the immediate hush said, “If I stopped when 
he talked he would say I was too sensitive, but |if I talk when he 
plays there is no peace fora fortnight.” The remark, made to a 
London critic, was recently quoted at a musical dinner as an 
instance of the incompatibility of a wedded pair possessing the 
same accomplishments. 


In the twenty-second year of Henry VIII., one Richard Roof, 
cook to the Bishop of Rochester, had a special [Act of Parliament 
passed in his behalf, having put poison in his master’s pottage. 
We have passed several Acts of Parliament for the especial behoof 
of the adulterator, but he is one of the mean beings who seem 
destined to be always with us. From] Professor Thorpe’s report 
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on the Government Laboratory we may learn that our tea is 
weakened with exhausted leaves, our beer is watered, and our 
butter is margarined, whilst “the great majority of the margarines 
examined contained cotton-seed oil, boric preservative, and aniline 
colouring matters.” Cotton-seed, volcanic ashes, and coal-tar— 
how appetising a “mixture”! We can but hope that the science 
which so notoriously assists the adulterator will also keep pace in 
the art of detecting him. When caught red-handed, one would 
like to treat him in Chinese fashion, with something humorous 
but lingering. Richard Roof affords a pretty good precedent, 
however. For sophisticating his master’s soup the Act of Par. 
liament ordered that he should be boiled alive without benefit of 
clergy. For sophisticating our butter the margariners might be 
smothered, say, in cotton-seed oil, ashes, and coal-tar, after being 
fed for a month on those choice “foods.” 


Historical accuracy will indeed be to the fore in the celebra- 
tion of the quincentenary of the surrender of Richard II. to 
Bolingbroke, for Mr. F. R. Benson will play Shakespeare's 
tragedy in Flint Castle, where the weak monarch actually 
capitulated. Mr. F. R. Benson is the nephew of the late Arch. 
bishop. A prominent athlete at Oxford, he has ambitious views 
of the future of the stage, and his travelling company has been the 
training school for many London favourites. A very earnest 
actor who has an enormous provincial following, he married a 
talented fellow-player, Miss Constance Featherstonhaugh, and 
must by now have recouped the losses involved in his tenancy of 
the Globe Theatre. 


The Americans have been seeking in Paris for the burial- 
place of Paul Jones, with a view to the erection of a monument 
there, but have been unable to find it. And who, some readers 
will ask, may Paul Jones be? That question would certainly not 
have had to be asked a century or so ago. One of the early 
recollections of Sir Walter Scott was the memory of the scare 
caused in Edinburgh by his attempt upon Leith, an attempt 
defeated by a gale which carried his squadron out of the Firth of 
Forth. He is commemorated in a street ballad of the day, one 
verse of which runs— 


“ Through a madheaded war which Old England will rue, 
At London, at Dublin, and Edinburgh too, 
The tradesmen stand still, and the merchant bemoans 
The losses he meets with from such as Paul Jones.” 


Scotsmen have never been proud of the fact that Paul Jones, 
or, to give him his real name, John Paul, was a Scotsman. He 
was born at Arbigland, in Kirkcudbrightshire, on July 6, 1747. 
At sixteen he was serving on board a slaver, and at twenty-eight 
entered the naval service of the revolted American Colonies, being 
moved thereto, according to his own account, by enthusiasm in the 
cause of freedom—an enthusiasm somewhat discounted by his 
entering the Russian service in later life. His most notable 
exploits were his attempt to burn the shipping at Whitehaven; his 
raid upon St. Mary’s Isle; his capture of H.M.S. Drake ; his 
threatened attack on Leith ; and the hard-fought engagement in 
which he captured two British ships of war. The fame of his 
deeds rang throughout the world. He received the thanks of 
Congress, and a sword of honour from the King of France. After 
the conclusion of peace he became a Rear-Admiral in the service 
of Catherine of Russia, but his arrogance and insolence led to 
dismissal. He next tried, in vain, to enter the service of Sweden, 
then at war with Russia. Dying in Paris in 1792, he was buried, 
it is said, in Pére la Chaise. A deputation from the French 
Assembly attended his funeral, and an oration was delivered at 
the grave. His masterly seamanship appears to be above 
question, and there can be no doubt of his courage; but he was, 
as Professor Laughton has pointed out, a man of “excessive 
vanity, and detestable moral character.” 


HE. “We've got the biggest navy in the world, my dear !” 
SHE. “Yes—I suppose that is why the French call us am 
phibious Albion.” 
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Mrs. Langtry has taken to herself another husband, Mr. Hugo 
Gerald de Bathe, a keen young sportsman, and son of Sir Henry 
de Bathe. And here, by the way, is a true and new story of Mrs. 
Langtry. Once she presided over a refreshment stall at a charity 
bazaar. A gentleman she did not know asked for a cup of tea. 
On receiving it, he inquired “How much?” “Sixpence,” replied 
Mrs. Langtry; then, raising the cup and sipping from it, she 
added, “ Now it is a guinea.” Her customer laid down the guinea 
and, adding another sixpence, said, “ Now will you fetch me a 
clean cup?” 


General Sir Frederick Forestier-Walker, who has been suddenly 
ordered to take command of the forces in the Cape Colony, is a 
remarkably smart officer, and a man gifted with great nerve. 
When he was at the Cape as private secretary to Sir Bartle Frere, 
he could with difficulty restrain his annoyance when fulfilling any 
orders indicative of a retrograde policy. Service men will note 
that once more a Guardsman is taking an important position. In 
appearance Sir Frederick Forestier-Walker is well calculated to 
impress natives in South Africa—no small advantage. Lady 
Forestier- Walker, a daughter of Colonel Ross, was one of the most 
beautiful women who “ followed the drums.” Warm-hearted, she 
yet knows how to claim her own. In Egypt, when her husband 
commanded the forces, she steadily declined to give precedence to 
Lady Grenfell, wife of the Sirdar. And at last the services of the 
Duke of Cambridge were enlisted as mediator. 


A SONG OF THE NEBRASKA 
CATTLE-COUNTRY 


We ride out into the morning wind, 
We go along swinging and singing ; 

Saddles are strong and cinches tight, 
And hoofs on the prairie ringing. 

They say that the sheen of the grass is old, 
That the soul is a crop of the prairie-mould, 
That the law is stronger than love—and cold— 

Who, then, is the God of God? 


We will worship the God of their legal God, 
Of the meadow-lark wheeling and reeling, 
Of the wanton wind and the wayward brush, 
And the lawless wolf a-stealing. 
We're the lawless sons of the Lord of law, 
We quit the trail and cross the draw ; 
And we'll build a town where the sun goes down— 
To the Lord of the Sabbath-day. 


We will build a town on a table-land, 
With wind-mills whirling and swirling, 

And wells that are deep as the fountains of sleep, 
And breeze-swept grass a-purling. 

We'll build us a town where the sods are tough, 
A-shingled with mud and sapling-stuff ; 

And establish a Court and Cathedral there— 
To the God of the Open Air. 


The cities of fate are hid behind 
In the dust of the golden plain ; 
We leave the lands of the harnessed hands, 
And the dismal lands of rain. 
We're a-westering out to a world of News, 
Blithe mutineers that pick and choose ; 
We mock at the mills and the pressed-brick kilns— 
And the gods of Things as they Are. 


We mount with the sun in the springing light, 
We ride along swinging and singing ; 
Saddles are strong and cinches tight, 
And the prairie-hens a-winging. 
We fling in the teeth of the wind a whim 
And shout to the bulging horizon-rim, 
The song of the miracle-God of might— 
The God that Does as He Likes. 


Charles Ferguson, in the ‘‘ American Critic.” 


Av THE BELGIAN FRONTIER: ‘ Halt, Madam 
the Duke of Orleans.” 
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A new way with domestics! and an American answer to the 
problem how to get and how to keep servants. The Forum would 
have the mistress raise the social status of her domestics, call 
her “ Mrs.” or “ Miss,” and allow cap and apron to be removed as 
soon as the work is done. Thus: 


The policeman, the conductor, the porter, and the waiter 
doff their uniforms as soon as work is done; yet some 
mistresses require the maid to wear her livery on the street, 
as a sort of a badge of servitude. But more galling than all 
is that attitude which is commonly called “ keeping her in her 
place,” by which it is meant to say: “Let no one suppose 
that this person has anything in common with me!” The 
atmosphere of condescension is more intolerable than any 
livery or any cognomen. This atmosphere is created by the 
employer, and can only be dispelled by her. If the employer 
treats the domestic respectfully, very shortly other people 
will do likewise. One maid objected seriously to being called 
by her first name by every butcher’s and grocer’s boy ; her 
mistress, appreciating this sense of self-respect, referred to her 


in the presence of tradesmen as ‘“ Miss ——.” Within three 
months the maid was “ Miss” to all the people with whom 
she dealt. 


Hayward’s grand batting feat in the Test match earned for 
him the record of the largest subscription ever collected on a 
cricket ground. His prowess in this game and in the previous 
county match earned for him the substantial donation of one 
hundred and sixty pounds, as well as twenty-five pounds salary, 
and, no doubt, extra remuneration from the county committee. 
This is more than he would earn at his ordinary business in a year. 
But the whole system of collections on a cricket ground is wrong. 
The public pays to see a game, but individuals ought not to be 
called upon to reward the paid servants of a county club. A grant 
from the club funds is the proper method of recompense. 


The decision to accord military honours at the obsequies of 
Volunteers in future is not, as has generally been thought, an 
innovation. It is, on the contrary, merely the reintroduction of a 
former practice, which was temporarily discontinued owing to the 
occurrence of some rather discreditable proceedings in connection 
with one of these funerals in the past. Now, however, that the 
Auxiliary Force has learned to take itself seriously, the War Office 
seems to be quite prepared to follow suit. 


THE LATEST ROYALIST CONSPIRACY 








I charge you with concealing 
(Le Figaro. 
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THE SECOND DUMAS MANUSCRIPT 


By the courtesy of the Editor of THz OuTLook I have 
twice been allowed to gratify the widespread curiosity 
aroused by the sensational announcement that two un- 
published romances from the pen of the elder Dumas 
would shortly see the light. In the issue of June 3 
appeared some description of the recent vicissitudes which 
these manuscripts had undergone, and in the issue of 
June 17 I gave an account of one of the tales, a page of 
the original manuscript being then reproduced. 

The second story, as I then stated, will probably prove 
the more popular of the two. The scene is no longer laid 
in Derbend, as in the first tale, but is shifted farther 
north, into what is now geographically termed the Terek 
territory. If any reader could kindly inform me what is 
the correct English designation for the district which 
Dumas terms ‘“‘ Avarie,” I should be greatly indebted to 
him. Otherwise the localities are usually indicated with 
sufficient precision in the manuscript. 

With his wonted keen sense of the picturesque and 
tragic, Dumas has chosen an interesting hero, who forms 
an unconventional figure. The concluding lines of the 
volume show that to all posterity, since 1819, his name 
has been transmitted as a traitor to both Tartars and 
Russians. Torn between his love for the daughter of a 
turbulent chieftain and his growing affection for the 
Russians he has been taught to regard as his hereditary 
foes, the young hero acts with an impulsive cruelty which 
entails hopeless ruin. 

The story commences with a lively description of a 
Tartar village festival interrupted by a squabble between 
some Russian troops and the unruly tribesmen. The 
latter are instigated by the noukers of an indomptible 
insurgent, Achmet Khan. This fierce chieftain violates 
the laws of hospitality, which are so strong in the East, 
in the house of Ammalat Bey. The latter sees nothing 
for it, after the treacherous murder committed under his 
roof, but to cast in his own lot with Achmet, who is the 
chieftain of Avarie. Received as the guest of the Khan 
in his castle of Khurzuk, Ammalat falls in love with his 
host’s daughter, Seltanetta, who is only sixteen. If all 
Tartar maidens enjoy such liberty before marriage, and 
are subsequently guarded with such severity after the holy 
ceremony, it seems a matter of surprise that they ever 
decide to plight their troth. 

But even in fiction the course of true love never ran 
less smoothly, and Ammalat Bey is presently to be found 
riding beside a freebooting leader on a raid upon territory 
protected by the Russian outposts. In the subsequent 
desperate combat Ammalat is taken prisoner and con- 
demned to be hanged. But a Colonel Werkowski admires 
the handsome youth, and by promising the Russian general 
to personally undertake responsibility for him, he rescues 
him from his fate. This Colonel Werkowski makes a 
gallant figure, though he is addicted to writing letters of 
Nelsonian length to a Russian lady. With some delicacy 
an old love story is indicated, and after long years the 
warrior believes that in the coming spring he will rekindle 
the light that failed. 

Ammalat meanwhile interests the clever Russian, who 
educates him and expands his mind, whilst enduring his 
fitful outbursts of gloomy temper with almost feminine 
patience. Ammalat however pines for Seltanetta, and in 
gratitude for having twice saved Werkowski’s life, the 
Colonel permits him to go to Khurzuk, and by his presence 
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to restore the strength of the girl, which was ebbing away 
through melancholy at his absence. 

Thus far the tale has been spirited and effective, byt 
the tragic note is now heard like the single horn in the 
Overture to “‘ Rienzi.” Suspicion darkens the savage heart 
of Ammalat, who becomes the ready tool of the insidious 
Achmet. How the narrative concludes, what fate awaits 
the lovers and the Muscovite bear-leader of this Tartar 
Manfred, will be found in the concluding chapters of the 
volume, which will be published early in October. 

In many ways this romance is sharply contrasted with 
its companion. To begin with, it possesses one of those 
elaborate prefaces in which Dumas revelled. He pro. 
fesses to be rearranging for French readers the skeleton 
of a novel left by a Russian sent to Siberia. This is a 
characteristic touch very familiar to students of the prolific 
writer. In the”present tale, no patches of humour are 
introduced, but the story is taken in rather an irregular 
fashion without any prolix digressions, and is seen to be 
gradually emerging from series of almost separate though 
vivid scenes. 

In this story, as in the previous one, the abstract of 
which I gave in another article, the feminine interest is 
subordinate. This is appropriate and true to Mahom- 
medan life, in which women play so subordinate a part. 
Even the Koran is a gospel for men, and the female 
followers of the Prophet have to enter Paradise in the 
guise of houris, thus in Heaven only existing to gratify 
the sterner sex. 

Certainly these are the final fruits of the writings of 
the elder Dumas ever destined to come to light, and 
perhaps later on some arrangement may be made with the 
French owners of the copyright in the previously published 
works of the great novelist whereby these romances may 
eventually appear in his native tongue. But there will be 
time for the English version to reach many editions before 
the Gallic volume will be committed to the press. 

Home GorDON, 


“HUP” 


‘* THE ’Ouse is hup,” explained the policeman at the gate 
to a pair of country cousins, *‘ the "Ouse is hup till next 
session.” 

‘‘ Hup wheer ?” inquired the male country cousin, open- 
mouthed. 

And the policeman smiled. 

The House is certainly ‘‘ hup,” and St. Stephen’s wears 
an aspect of desolation proper to the circumstance. The 
‘front yard,” as Mr. Redmond might phrase it, is 
hansom-cabless and lonely. Save for the friendly clatter 
of charwomen and an occasional shout of ‘ Duster!” 
silence rules undisturbed in chambers which usually hum 
with talk. There have been no debates for seven days 
past, no big speeches, no triumphs, no little scenes, 00 
happenings of any kind. And the reason, of course, lies 
in the fact that the House is ‘‘ hup.” 

Having nothing better to do, I celebrated the Glorious 
Twelfth by making an ascent of the Clock Tower. 
This does not appear to be a favourite method of cele 
brating the Glorious Twelfth. At any rate, I was the 
only person in England who tried it last Saturday. ! 
had obtained a permit, by sap, siege, and parallel, from 
the Secretary of one of the Government departments, and, 
armed with this document, I went forth unsuspectingly to 
put in about the hardest day’s work I remember ever tO 
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have performed. Architecturally considered, the Clock 
Tower of the Houses of Parliament is not soul-satisfying. 
It looks a good deal too much like a gilded dovecote 
mounted on a mammoth candlestick. And inside !—well, 
inside it is merely dingy, and as dark almost as a railway 
tunnel. A winding stair of three hundred and fifty steps 
takes you from the ‘‘ front yard ” to the gas lantern which is 
lit o’ nights when the Commons is sitting. Those steps— 
three hundred and fifty of them, let me repeat—are narrow 
and precipitous and heart-breaking, and there is no 
landing worth naming all the way ‘‘hup.” The man who 
precedes you with a lantern ascends at a sort of subdued 
jog-trot, his view evidently being that the sooner you 
get ‘“‘hup” the sooner will you be coming down. You 
follow at his heels for fifty steps or so, marvelling at 
his pace. Then, breathlessly, you suggest a halt. He 
gives you time for three gasps and a sickly smile, 
and “‘hup” you go again—‘‘ hup,” ‘‘hup,” ‘hup,” till 
you begin to wish you hadn’t come. At this juncture 
or thereabouts, the man with the lantern informs you 
encouragingly that you have just reached the ‘level of 
the roof.” Youlearn, also, by dint of panting inquiry, that 
you are now in the neighbourhood of the prison for contu- 
macious and obstreperous Members, that the entrance to 
this fastness is by way of the Sergeant-at-Arms’ residence, 
that the ‘‘rooms” are not at present on view, and that 
their last occupant was ‘‘ Bradlaugh.” And all the while 
the man with the lantern is steadily stamping higher and 
higher, and you are still plodding behind. Atlength—and 
when your heart seems to have made up its mind to crack 
your ribs—comes a gleam of daylight, and your feet are 
set upon a blessed platform—a platform flanked on one 
side by an opaque dial with figures on it of the length of an 
umbrella, and on the other side by a white wall oversprent 
by gas jets. There are four of these dials, as everybody 
knows, and you inspect each one of them carefully ; not 
because they are violently interesting, but for the sake of a 
little breath. Then further steps to the clock-room, which 
is a sombre, ill-ventilated apartment, containing a machine 
that closely resembles a mangle. Saturday was clock- 
winding day, and in the clock-room I had the pleasure of 
an introduction to two gentlemen who wore nothing but 
their pants, and were turning handles at either end of the 
mangle for dear life. These twin Mantalinis spend four 
mortal hours “‘ a-winding of her up” weekly, and nobody 
in his senses will envy them the job. Another flight of 
steps brings us to the belfry, where are Big Ben and 
three little Bens reposefully waiting to be thumped by 
their respective hammers. Still higher ‘‘ hup” is the 
lantern aforementioned, and an open platform from which 
one gets a wonderful panoramic view of the great 
metropolis, ranging from the Great Wheel to the Tower 
Bridge and from the heights of Islington to the Crystal 
Palace and the Surrey hills. And if any man think that 
London is unlovely, let him climb hither on a fine day. 
She will appear to him from his coign of vantage as a 
city of temples and palaces and gardens and lordly high- 
ways. The grime and rattle beneath are softened to 
nothingness. There is the river, blue and broad; St. 
Paul’s, white and steeped in sun; the parks, green and 
billowy with foliage. And all that lies around and comes 
between seems comely and gracious and affluent and made 
for delight—and a credit to the County Council. 

After which, let us go downstairs—an evolution 
susceptible of being performed with vastly greater ease 
than going ‘‘ hup.” TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE KEEPER OF THE LIONS 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 


THE top window had been pulled open to its fullest extent om 
account of the heat, and one could hear the murmur of Paris. A 
sound like the drone of a great top spinning upon some unequal! 
and roughened metallic surface. The dusk was gathering fast, for 
it was after seven, and the porter stood only waiting for Lesueur 
to finish his discourse before switching on the electric light ; 
whilst Lesueur, absorbed in his subject, spoke, glancing round 
from face to face and toying with a terrible-looking knife that 
shone, as he shifted it in his fingers, like a pallid flame. 

“This is the man, gentlemen,” said he, “who was admitted 
under my care three days ago. He was suffering from a punc- 
tured wound in the region of the heart, and he died yesterday at 
midnight.” 

He paused and glanced at the dead and ferocious-looking 
savage on the table before him, and went on. 

“The case is common enough, even in civil surgery; but 
yesterday morning I received an account of the past history of our 
man from M. de Guiot of the Hétel-Dieu. It was such an inte- 
resting account that I will epitomise it for you in a few words. 

“Some five years ago, gentlemen, this man before us left, one 
morning, his hut in the country that borders the Congo. He was 
a chief, or so we may believe from the insignia that were found 
upon him, and we may imagine him saying farewell to his wives 
and starting through some forest with his hunters, armed to the 
teeth, and in search of animals as savage as himself. 

“ We know nothing of the incidents of that hunt ; we only know 
that our man was found lying upon his face, unconscious and. 
suffering from a severe scalp wound. 

“His finder was a Frenchman, Count M——, who was 
travelling in that region as leader of an exploration party, and as 
the expedition included a physician in the person of Herr Emilius. 
von Biilow, a German medical missionary, our friend here had the- 
advantage of skilled attention. 

“ Now, according to Von Biilow, the wound in the head healed 
rapidly ; but, though the skull seemed uninjured, serious pressure 
upon the brain must have existed, for, when our chief regained 
consciousness, he was no longer a chief, he was no longer a man, 
his intellect held nothing in its net. 

“He had lost his memory. 

“Gentlemen, when a man loses his memory he loses more 
than the word implies; there is much more in the thing called 
‘memory’ than we suspect. Descartes placed the soul in the 
pineal gland ; he might have placed it with more advantage in 
the compartment of memory. 

‘On the memory of our past acts and sensations we exist, as. 
thinking machines. The memory holds our character ; we refer 
to it at every instant of life for precedent. What we do is the 
child of what we have done, and what we have done is the body 
and bones of memory. 

“The memory, that is the man. 

“ And our friend here had lost this essential part of his baggage. 
The day before his injury he was roaming the forests—a devil 
without a tail. The day after he was a smiling baby with a clean 
and sinless past, to all intents and purposes, and a mind like a 
blackboard across which the sponge has been drawn. 

“ He had forgotten his name, he had forgotten his language ; 
he had forgotten the use of a knife, the use of a spear; and Von 
Biilow, as he considered the case, said, ‘I will make a Christian. 
of him,’ 

“He did. By the time the coast was reached Gros Jean, for 
that was the name they gave him, could say his prayers in French, 
with a German accent. More than that, he followed the new faith 
with a fervour equal only to the fervour with which, a short time 
before, he had followed the profession of bloodshed and extermina- 
tion, a profession of which these old scars on his body are sufficient 
evidence. He became, in fact, that almost impossible being—a 
perfect Christian, excelling Uncle Tom of world-wide fame. Had 
you struck him on one cheek he would have turned the other. 
Morality, sobriety, and good faith were as necessary to his being 
as food, drink, and air. 
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“ Count M—— and Von Biilow died, it seems, of fever, and we 
find Gros Jean next in Marseilles, where he obtained employment 
in Van Took’s travelling show as keeper of the lions. 

“Van Took soon discovered the worth of his new assistant, 
and marked his discovery by a rise in salary and promotion, so 
that after the lapse of a year Gros Jean found himself not only 
keeper of the lions but geveralissimo of the elephants and tigers as 
well—sub-manager of the show, in fact, under Van Took. 

“Van Took declared to my friend De Guiot that he had never 
before seen men and beasts managed as under the rule of Gros 
Jean. The African’s method was kindness and good will, backed by 
his terrific appearance, and, more than that, the example of his 
life, which was blameless, introduced a new order amidst those 
brutal surroundings; for men, gentlemen, are as imitative as 
monkeys, in their way, and there is nothing, perhaps, in the 
abstract, that men crave for more than example. 

“TI declare to you men will do the thing they hate most—be 
good, for the pleasure of following an example. 

“ But then there are women. 

“Yes, and unfortunately there was a woman in Van Took’s 
show. 

“* She was a tightrope dancer, a Mademoiselle Catanet. A 
blameless young woman, who danced on a tightrope and awaited 
developments ; and cast her eyes upon Gros Jean. 

“ He received forty francs a week, she thirty, and as she 
danced on her tightrope she determined to marry her thirty francs 
to his forty, and she did it. It was a sum in arithmetic, perhaps, 
rather than a marriage. 

“Tt seems that she was one of those terrible women who are 
without heart and without brain, who roam the world armed with 
the five senses as Gros Jean once roamed the forests armed with 
spears. 

“ Marriage with most women is twelve o'clock, it is the turning 
point of the day, and with Mademoiselle Catanet it heralded a 
stormy afternoon. 

“She developed with terrible rapidity in her new freedom, she 
drank, she was unfaithful to her husband, and she beat him ; she 
beat him, this tiger with filed teeth, and he, he prayed for her, and 
when she struck him on one cheek he turned the other. 

“ His influence began to wane, the lions ‘and tigers remained 
faithful to their affection for him, but the men of the show made 
him a butt for their jokes—you can imagine. 

“Two months ago the show came to Paris for the Gingerbread 
Fair ; six weeks ago Gros Jean developed alarming headaches and 
a squint. 

“He was taken to the Hétel-Dieu, where De Guiot trephined 
over the old wound and raised a portion of the inner table of the 
skull that had been pressing on the brain for five years; it had 
been pressing so ever since the day Von Biilow and Count M—— 
found our man in the African forest, and might have continued so 
harmlessly to the end of the chapter but for the worry caused to 
the man by his wife. 

“De Guiot’s operation removed the pressure, and, it seems, 
released the imprisoned memories of old daysin Congoland. 

“ At least we may believe that the savage came back and com- 
pared notes with the civilised man, for the nurses say that as he 
lay in his cot he spoke to himself in a strange language. 

“They noticed another thing about him, he was continually 
licking his lips. 

“He had not forgotten his French, however, and he had not 
forgotten his wife ; for the day on which he was discharged cured 
from the Hotel-Dieu he took a fiacre to the Gingerbread Fair, 
found Van Took’s show, and asked the watchman for his wife. It 
was the dinner-hour, and the watchman informed him that his 
wife was in one of the booths at dinner with Bimbi the clown. 

“ Gros Jean thanked him and went to seek her ; but first, it 
seems, he sought and found and hid beneath his coat the twelve- 
pound chopper used for chopping the tigers’ meat. 

“The watchman saw him enter the booth. The woman was 
carving a fowl ; Bimbi sat opposite to her with the flour still upon 
his face. His face, gentlemen, was found afterwards under the 
table. 


“As Gros Jean entered, the clown and the woman greeted 
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him with a shriek of laughter, and the woman cast him a mutton. 
bone and bade him take it and gnaw it outside. 

“Gros Jean entered and, closing the door behind him, 
bolted it. 

“That is all, gentlemen. It required twenty men to take him, 
and he received this wound over the heart in the struggle; but 
you have doubtless read the story in the papers. 

“ After all, the question is a social one: was the treatment of 
this woman by the Christian or the savage most to be com. 
mended? One allowed her to destroy him, the other allowed him. 
self to destroy her. In my opinion, reason and justice are on the 
side of the savage. Light up there.” 

The arc lamps blazed out and Lesueur donned an apron and 
sleeves, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CLERICAL HEADMASTER AGAIN 
To the Editor of THE OuTLooK 


As I am entirely at one with you on ///s subject, may I venture to 
suggest another point to you? 

Should a Headmaster (were he a budding bishop) have full 
liberty to dismiss any undermaster in his school, without that 
master’s having any appeal to the governing body? I ask this 
question pertinently, for I have known of such cases—cases where 
the Headmaster—a clergyman—has dismissed an undermaster on 
a frivolous pretext and without warning. 

I will give you an instance that came under my own observa- 
tion, the undermaster being a friend of mine. My friend had been 
for two years ata certain public school in Scotland, which we 
shall denominate X, in the capacity of French master. He was of 
half French parentage, but had been born and educated in this 
country. He held an honours Oxford degree. He laboured, 
therefore, under none of the difficulties which a Frenchman in 
such a position usually suffers. He had got on quite pleasantly 
under the former Head—a layman—but fe died. A clergyman 
was elected in his place. Somehow or other my friend could 
not “hit it off” with the new Head. He used to tell me 
that the Head did not “back him up” with regard to the 
boys ; the Head complained of my friend’s “ want of discipline.” 

Now a French class is never an easy one to manage, as the 
subject is always regarded as second-rate, and therefore a certain 
amount of friction between teacher and taught is apt to arise. 
Unless the Headmaster back up his French master, the latter is 
sure to have a badtime. My friend Aad. At last a crisis arose. 
A “cheeky” boy, whom he had coerced the day before the Easter 
holidays, took a horrible but amusing revenge upon him. Ata 
smallish hour of the morning the lad rushed into my friend’s bed- 
room and emptied a huge pail of cold water over his sleepy and 
devoted head, then bolted downstairs to his cab, which was waiting 
to carry him off from school for good and all ! 

My friend treated the matter lightly, as, alas! it is, perhaps, 
too much his wont. After the first blaze of balked resentment he 
had a good laugh over it with his colleagues. 

Some weeks afterwards the Head sent him a letter saying that 
he could not pass over such a flagrant act of indiscipline and 
requested my friend to look out for other work, giving him a 
term’s notice! He brought back the culprit from London to 
apologise—wof to my friend, but to Aim. 

Now, it may be true that our clerical friend was right in 
desiring to be rid of his undermaster—I am not competent wholly 
to decide—but I know that the Head should have written a more 
gentlemanly letter to my friend (I saw the letter) and less in the 
manner of a Manchester undertaker dismissing his mute. 

The question is, should my friend have had no appeal to the 
governing body ? J. H. HALLARD. 


P.S.—I may add that this Headmaster recently publicly pro- 
tested against legislative interference with matters scholastic. No 
wonder ! 


[The most unsatisfactory position of the assistant master is 
discussed in our Notes this week.—ED. | 
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THREE RICHMONDS IN THE FIELD 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


A work on the Hudson’s Bay’ Company by Mr. Beckles Willson 
has just been announced for publication in the autumn. Another 
work on the same subject by my friend the Rev. Professor Bryce, 
LL.D., of Winnipeg, will also appear shortly. 

As is well known to many friends and correspondents on both 
sides of the Atlantic, I have been engaged for more than ten years 
in collecting material for an exhaustive and authoritative ‘ History 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” For the purposes of this work 
I have personally made researches in all the best sources of 
information (official and otherwise) in England, France, and 
Canada, and have had access to the records of the Company. 

In view of these facts, I think it desirable to state that I have 
in no way abandoned my intention to publish my “ History” ; 
that I am now actively at work upon it, and that it will, I hope, be 
ready for publication in a year or eighteen months. 

I have not the least desire to disparage either of the works 
referred to above (indeed, I have reason to know already that that 
of Professor Bryce will be excellent) ; but from information which 
has reached me I believe I am justified in stating that, from the 
more purely historical point of view, neither writer has aimed at 
producing a work on this extremely large and interesting subject 
anything like so detailed and comprehensive as that I contemplate, 
nor will either of their works be in any sense a more “ authorised” 
history than my own. MILLER CHRISTY. 

Pryors, Broomfield, near Chelmsford : 

August 16, 


Zo the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


A statement of the publication by Messrs. Smith, Elder of 
my history of the Hudson’s Bay Company has evoked the an- 
nouncement by at least two other gentlemen that they have been 
engaged in a similar pursuit. I cannot regard it as a calamity 
that the pen of such a conscientious writer as Mr. Miller Christy, 
whose Hakluyt Society publications are monuments of extreme 
care and erudition, should have been employed for even so long 
a period as ten years upon an exhaustive history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. My own work, which was undertaken at the 
personal instance of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who himself secured for 
me the kindly co-operation of the Company’s Governor, Lord 
Strathcona, will, of course, be more popular in character and 
dimensions : nevertheless, I flatter myself I have omitted little 
of interest or importance. I have been engaged upon it for the 
past two years; and I also have made personal researches in 
England, France, and Canada. 

For the hint it contains, I beg to add that I have received the 
following letter from the Prime Minister of Canada :— 


Privy Council, Ottawa. 

My dear Willson,—I have just read the advance sheets of 
“The Great Company,” which you have been kind enough to 
send me. I am quite pleased with them. The style is rapid, 
easy, and flowing. Style is the one quality which ensures the 
success of a book, and I will be much surprised if the success 
of yours is not already assured. 

It must be a great relief to you to have come to the end of 
your task. But no !—you have not cometo the end ; the mine 
is far from being exhausted. You have given us the salient 
lines of the history of the Company; but another volume 
giving us a description of the country, the dealings of the 
Company’s servants with the natives, their system of trans- 
portation, &c., &c., would prove equally acceptable. 

I cannot deny you your request of dedicating the book to 
me. I confess to some pride at having given you the first 
idea of your work, 

With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Willson, yours very sincerely, 

WILFRID LAURIER. 


I have only to remark upon this that, as scarce one of the 
one hundred and twenty-five posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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is without its annals of life and love and death, twenty volumes 

would hardly suffice for what I have indifferently compressed into 

two. BECKLES WILLSON. 
Devonshire Club: August 17. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND BICYCLES 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLoox 


By granting special facilities to cyclist travellers, the G.N.R. 
management have taken an eminently sensible step, from which 
they and their shareholders, no less than the cyclists using their 
line, should greatly benefit. For years the railway companies 
have been advised on all hands that their true policy was to 
encourage cyclist-travellers instead of putting all possible obstacles 
in their path, and now that such a line as the Great Northern has 
led the way the others may be safely trusted to follow suit. 

But although the Great Northern give cyclists their own 
tickets half-price under certain conditions—that is, return tickets 
at single fare rates—the conveyance of their machines is still to 
be charged for. This seems contradictory and absurd. While 
they were about it the Great Northern management might well 
have abolished altogether, once and for all, this indefensible 
practice. The change is bound to come eventually, though at 
present, as all cyclists know, the companies have the law on their 
side in differentiating cycles from ordinary luggage, and charging 
specially for their carriage. This was decided, as we are reminded 
by an article in the August Fortnightly, by a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Channell last November. The C. T. C., or some other 
representative body, should test the question further, and seek to 
upset Mr. Justice Channell’s conclusions. 

Indeed, in the light of earlier decisions in kindred actions, it is 
difficult to understand the ground of Mr. Justice Channell’s judg- 
ment. Said Chief Justice Cockburn, for instance, ina former case : 
“Whatever the passenger takes with him for his personal use or 
convenience, according to the habits or wants of the particular 
class to which he belongs, either with reference to the immediate 
necessities or to the ultimate purposes of the journey, must be 
considered as personal luggage.” In illustration whereof Sir 
Alexander cited such articles as “the gun-case or fishing tackle of 
the sportsman, the easel of the artist on a sketching tour, or the 
books of the student, and other articles of an analogous character.” 
Who shall say that the bicycle of to-day is not eminently an article 
“ of an analogous character” ? 

The point which cyclists have to establish, of course, is that a 
cycle comes fairly within the definition of “ordinary luggage.” 
Mr. Justice Channell seems to have taken the ground, contrary to 
the sentence quoted from Chief Justice Cockburn, that this term 
implies something carried about in a bag or a box. But even so, 
ought it to follow that new kinds of luggage, not necessarily 
carried in this way, must be placed for ever in a different category, 
and so be charged for separately? Once get cycles recognised as 
“ordinary luggage,” and the situation would be changed immedi- 
ately, of course, in two respects, since the companies would then 
be compelled (1) to convey a passenger’s machine without extra 
charge ; (2) to pay up if they damaged it in doing so. And the 
one point is almost as important as the other. As the law now 
stands, the companies are able not only to charge specially for 
carrying your machine but to disclaim all responsibility if they 
damage it in the process. 

This is manifestly intolerable. The law must be brought into 
conformity with equity if Parliament itself has to lend a hand in 
the work. Which of the great railway companies will have the 
good sense and enterprise to anticipate the event? The Great 
Northern’s experiment can only be reckoned a beginning. 

CYCLIST. 





They said, “’Tis our settled conviction 
That something’s amiss with your diction : 
You’ve the style of a hatter !” 
Z said, “It don’t matter, 
I’m merely. a weiter of fiction !” 


a 
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MARIENBAD 


THE morning opened with sunshine. A tram-car took us 
to the station, and we set out from Carlsbad in a first-class 
carriage mainly because there was no room in the seconds. 
At first the country through which we passed was hilly, 
with pine forests covering every ascent and a narrow 
river dividing ridge from ridge. The old lady in the 
corner said it was just like Switzerland, which was ex- 
aggeration ; the young and pretty person in grey said 
nothing ; and the youth opposite alternately admired the 
landscape and the young and pretty person. The line 
between Carlsbad and Marienbad is a new one, so the 
trains go very slowly for fear of disarranging the track—at 
least so I was told by the people who sat in the passage 
and smoked. The carriages all have such a passage with 
‘* compartments” opening into it. 

Marienbad, to begin with, is just a station planted out 
in a valley. But this fact must be swiftly digested, for any 
delay leads to the disappearance of the last station fly. 
My own observations were abruptly terminated when I 
discovered that the other passengers had driven off, and 
left me alone in the desert with a station and several 
hotel buses. I entered the least stuffy of these, and 
presently set off into the wilderness. About a mile 
further on we came to the beginnings of a township 
that extended against a background of hills and forests. 
Marienbad consists of a few streets, a square, and the 
rest is forest dotted with fenszons and villas. The chief 
hotels are in the main street and square. They are old 
hotels, brand-new in aspect and not at all architectural, 
but very comfortable when you get inside. The hotels 
are near the Promenade, where the chief Brunnen is, and 
everything is near the woods. 

A day at Marienbad is spent this way. You rise 
before six, and, as soon as you are dressed, go to the 
Promenade and get your glass of water from the Brunnen. 
A good orchestra is already in full swing, and the crowd is 
simply enormous—enormous both ways. For Marienbad 
is resorted to mainly by the very fat. The fat and the 
gouty mainly drink these waters, and rise before six and 
go for a walk in the forest, where they take their break- 
fast. The forenoon is spent in taking mud-baths or what- 
ever form of occupation the doctors of the place prescribe. 
Then comes lunch, more walking in the forest, and at six 
p.M. the band plays once more on the Promenade; the fat 
and the gouty troop up and down and sip their water. 
Then comes dinner, another hour’s stroll, and by ten o’clock 
everybody is in bed or on the way there. And every day 
is like its fellow. 

The shrewd reader, I imagine, will already have 
guessed that it is not so much the waters as the regular 
and simple life of the place that reduces the fat and gouty 
folk who are its chief patrons and supporters. To me it 
seemed that the majority of those I saw on the Promenade 
‘had over-eaten and generally done themselves well for a 
considerable number of years, and were now either paying 
the penalty or getting themselves in order for a fresh 
campaign. To anyone familiar with the life of the Con- 
tinent, especially that of Germany and Austria, where 
food is taken as seriously as religion in England, the 
whole thing seemed perfectly logical. The terrible 
middle-class German, comfortably situated and with no 
other interest in life but his counting-house and dinner 
table, his even grosser spouse, were here in quantities. 
Rubens’s women are slim and sylphlike compared to these 
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creatures, and Falstaff a mere ascetic. Their daughters 
are often with them—an unkind combination, for any man 
viewing the stock from which these young ladies are 
sprung must flee in horror. The English are con. 
spicuously absent. Most of us take sufficient exercise to 
escape. A few Americans, especially German-Americans, 
were recognisable. The Continent furnishes most of the 
visitors to this beautifully situated resort. 

But Marienbad is not all sanatorium. One can even 
obtain a fairish amount of exercise in a mild way. Tennis 
is played, the worst tennis mortal eye has ever seen, and 
enjoyable tramping is possible. The walks in the woods, 
the life in the little villa scattered about among pine 
and beech forests is delightful, and even more delightful 
still is the social ease and freedom of the place. Our 
British ‘‘side” and stand-offishness find no equivalent 
in Marienbad. Numberless are the acquaintances one 
makes. A seat at the same table in one of the open-air 
restaurants is all the introduction that is needed. I break- 
fasted one morning with a Czech from Prague. Next day 
he looked out for me; the day after he was quite warm in 
his greeting. A Hungarian I met was equally cordial, 
presented me to his wife and family, and made me promise 
to call should I ever set foot in Buda-Pesth. And these 
people who receive you so kindly are not nobodies or 
bores, but pleasant gentlemen (if gouty) who give you at 
least as good as you bring to them. I have not the 
faintest notion whether I shall again see the pleasant Czech 
gentleman or my noble Hungarians (the lady was dame 
@honneur to the late Empress of Austria), or the Berlin 
landscape-painter who had sketched in Wales and was so 
very enthusiastic over the Englische ‘‘ girls” (he pro- 
nounced the word with tremendous gusto)—none of these 
may ever occupy seats at my breakfast table ; but at least 
I am sure that if ever I return to Marienbad I shall 
find companions equally courteous and genial and well 
mannered, A. K. 


Where Goeth Love? 
(From the Spanish of Becquer.) 


Our sighs are air, and with the air they blend; 
Our tears are water, and to the sea they flow. 
O lady, say, when love is at an end, 

Where does it go? 


Aloysius C, Gahan, in New York “‘ Home Journal.” 


Experience. 


The world was made when a man was born. 

He must taste for himself the forbidden springs. 

He can never take warning from old-fashioned things. 
He must fight as a boy ; he must drink as a youth, 

He must kiss, he must love ; he must swear to the truth 
Of the friend of his soul. He must laugh to scorn 

The hint of deceit in a woman’s eyes 

That are clear as the wells of Paradise. 


And so he goes on till the world grows old ; 

Till his tongue has grown cautious, his heart has grown cold ; 
Till the smile leaves his mouth and the ring leaves his laugh, 
And he shirks the bright headache you ask him to quaff. 

He grows formal with nien, and with women polite, 

And distrustful of both when they’re out of his sight. 

Then he eats for his palate and drinks for his head, 

And loves for his pleasure—and it is time he were dead. 


John Bayle O'Reilly, in Toronto ‘‘ Saturday Night.” 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
AU BORD DE LA MER 


que holidays at last! London is behind us, with its annual influx 
of country cousins, its every thoroughfare ruthlessly ripped open, 
and its general air of stifling weariness. The streets are deserted 
more or less, the window-boxes, but a fortnight back so gay, so 
yell cared for, are full of faded blossoms, hanging their heads in 
death's despair. At early morning along every street private 
yehicles groan under their loads of boxes, baths, buckets, and 
indeed domestic utensils of every kind, all hurrying out of town in 
hot pursuit of the recent occupants of the deserted dwellings ; they 

orm their journeyings by road, and it behoves them to put 
their best foot forward in order not to be too completely outdone 
by their rival the railroad. All, all left behind. So is Victoria 
with its pandemonium of scurrying travellers, each one of whom 
is entirely ignorant of the whereabouts of his or her personal 
luggage, of the departure platform, or anything else in fact that may 
be necessary to immediate peace of mind. Here an irate porter, 
in most emphatic language, asks an economical American if he 
“happens to know what the railway company pays him for his 
services,” and is reluctantly answered by the addition of twopence 
to an absurdly inadequate tip. Americans know no happy 
medium ; they are either ridiculously lavish or shamefully mean 
intheir donations. There an old lady frantically calls upon every 
porter to know if he has seen her son John. But at last we 
are off, despite the amount of baggage that, according to numbers 
of the screaming multitude, “ would never be weighed or registered 
intime.” And in due course Newhaven is reached, and the Za 
Tamise is boarded. 

How quiet seems the sea! But alas ! we are not far out before 
anuncomfortably fresh gale blows up, and then good-bye to peace 
of mind or body. To stay on deck is impossible, for the spray 
blows over in fine sheets, calculated to drench one through in half 
anhour. Below, things are worse. The ladies’ cabin is filled with 
the groans of the agonising, and even when a quiet corner is found 
peace is banished by a healthy and angular American, who 
breaks into the saloon at intervals, and in rasping tones confides 
her complaints to a suffering sister :— 

“Wahl, I do think it just too bad ; I’ve not been able to get a 
single thing to eat, and I’m just all but starved.” 

A groan from the sister. 

“ The saloon is just shocking—full of men, too—why can’t they 
stay up on deck ?” 

“Sadie, I wish to goodness I’d never come to Europe at all. 
Will this boat never stop?” 

“Wahl, I don’t much mind the boat, if I could get something 
to eat.” 

“Ugh, I wish you would not talk about food.” 

“ Why, I'd be satisfied with even a ham sandwich.” 

“Sadie, you’re just a brute. Do quit, and get me some 
brandy.” 

On the way upstairs we pass an English tourist with Cook 
written all over him. His physical feelings are evidently at per- 
fect peace with him, for hanging on the staircase, sheltered from 
the driving spray, he gaily hums in subdued tones the topical 
ditty, “What ho! she bumps.” Each fresh victim to the all-per- 
vading mal de mer he greets with a radiant face. As they stagger 
feebly down the stairs he seems to gain an additional flow of 
spirits. At Dieppe the scene becomes one of complete confusion. 
All the recent sufferers find it a Herculean task to gather together 
their small traps. One half-fainting lady rushes about, calling out 

for some unknown reason :— 

“Ts this first or second ?” 

“It’s the first time we’ve stopped, if you mean that,” snaps a 
Transatlantic lady of sour-tempered aspect. 

An entire hour is put in at the custom-house, where the French 
official has a glorious time ordering everyone about, and making 
himself generally disagreeable to us all. We might have been a 
menagerie. 

But even this cannot last for ever, and 5 o'clock finds us at 
Pourville, a little place about two miles distant from Dieppe. The 
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village would appear to consist of the hotel and casino. The 
former is laid out like a small town, and even outside the gates 
extends in a series of chalets along the sea-front. Each section of 
apartments has a different name, and the paths that divide them 
are called streets and squares. The men seem to drink all day ; 
but a little observance will show that where an Englishman would 
have three whiskies and sodas, the Frenchman will have one 
sickly sivop of sorts. They sit for two or three hours over. one 
petit verre, discussing the affairs of the nation. And the women, 
how charming they are! At any hour of the day they are to be 
met with, “rée ad quatre épingles, vivacious, good-tempered, 
fascinating ; even when very young a little too much addicted to 
the pleasures of the table, perhaps, to quite please the English 
eye. Their voices, too, are a little harsh, a trifle metallic ; or, 
perhaps, they use them too incessantly. Indeed, they never seem 
to do anything but talk. A book, a piece of work, a letter is never 
seen amongst these holiday-makers. 

A good night’s rest—how welcome after the villainous cross- 
ing of the previous day !—and we wake lively, panting for new 
impressions. Everything is delightfully strange, from the wall- 
paper to the taste of the food brought in the form of a petit 
adéjeuner by a rustic Abigail, for here the pert Parisian femme de 
chambre of stage-land fame is a quite unknown quantity. The 
hours between the first and second breakfast are spent on the 
plage, where a merry scene meets the eye. Women in every 
possible and impossible form of ¢oz/ette de dain are coquetting with 
the divided desire of having a delicious dip in the cool water and 
remaining in the first undrenched glory of a ravishing get-up. A 
compromise is occasionally resorted to, and the waves are allowed 
the privilege of lapping round a pair of stockinged ankles. The 
baigneur, a hoary old sea dog with a kindly face, is kept busy this 
morning running in and out of the surf with burthens varying 
considerably in weight, from the tiny little toddler of three or four 
years old to the stout and sedately appareled matron of forty odd 
summers. 

Anon there is a slight commotion caused by the arrival of a 
beauteous person of artistic fame, who has left her beloved Paris 
for a time and has come to sojourn in this quiet little spot. Pour- 
ville occupies itself with her éo¢/et/es and her doings to the exclusion 
of everything else. She has had, it is said, and truly, a wide influ- 
ence in affairs of State during the life of one of France’s prominent 
political figures ; but this morning, as she trips down to the water, fol- 
lowed by her attendant, her dogs, and four devoted admirers, there 
is no trace of any material care to be seen in her laughing eyes. 
A little dip, preceded by a shivering exclamation, a merry laugh at 
the wild antics of the collies, and out she comes. The femme de 
chambre envelops her in her white wrap, and she is carried back 
to the little bathing cha/e/, from which she emerges presently in a 
création that more resembles pink and white sea-foam than the 
product of the silkworm worked by human hands. Her friends 
meet her, also clothed in a wonderful manner, but how grotesque 
with their plaid socks, white divers’ hats, and impossible ties ! for 
if the Frenchwoman is, as we so frequently hear, the best-dressed 
woman in the universe, the Frenchman is certainly the worst, 
and assuredly most ridiculous. Up behind the little bathing 
houses in the hotel yard a series of puffing explosive sounds are 
heard. It is the ubiquitous automobile “tuning up” previous to 
taking “la belle Dorelle” home to her villa and déjeuner after her 
morning bath. Out of the gates it comes gasping and throbbing 
—a pause, they mount, and in a moment nothing remains but a 
little cloud of dust. Another sound—more welcome this ; it is the 
Angelus—C’est¢ midi, and time for breakfast. 

JOCELYNNE JOYE, 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC. II 


ALTHOUGH the preliminary digression of last week, three 
columns long, has not brought us into the presence of our 
proper topic, yet it will be found to help 
a little, I think, when that topic comes in 
sight. Whoever wishes to be abusive 
may call this way of approaching a subject Beating about 
the Bush, but I choose to call it Studying the Environ- 
ment. The philosophic mind refuses to be hurried 
in its earnest endeavour to see things in their relations. 
Besides, it is good art as well as good science to say 
that the landscape is as much a part of the tree as the 
tree is a part of the landscape; much more so, indeed, to 
everybody except the timber merchant and the myopic 
human in blinders. Therefore I venture to hope that the 
observations which I have made in calling attention to 
the advancing imbecility of the common reading public 
will be found to have a wide margin of further applica- 
tion ; will be found to explain some circumstances in the 
mental make-up of even Superior Persons. But first I 
crave leave to tell a little tale of a Book, a Reviewer, and 
what came of it all at last. 


“‘ How long? 
how long?” 


Early in the spring of 1898 a book of verses was sent 
me for review. No explanation came with it, and the 
name on the title-page was strange to 
me. A glance revealed foctry; a longer 
look established the conviction that 
here was a poet—not merely a litterateur acquitting himself 
well. My wonder, who he might be who wrote thus finely, 
soon gave place to wonder as to what on earth I could 
say about a book like this in times like these. In the 
spring of last year, and in Fleet Street, it marked you as 
a person of poor brain, and probably of low breeding, to 
harbour humanist traditions of something better than the 
happy exercise of brute force, or to profess sorrow or 
alarm in presence of the nightmare increase of armaments. 
The Tsar had not yet published his rescript on that 
subject, so putting some courage into the meek and lowly. 
On the other hand, Mr. Beckles Willson had published a 
poem in THE OUTLOOK, sternly rebuking the sickly cant of 
peace—very much as though it were some miserable 
exotic vice—and telling us flatly that ‘‘ Zo-day what liveth 
lives by War.” I remember being much impressed—sub- 
dued, I ought to say—by this pronouncement. Now un- 
happily the poet whom I was considering lacked this 
militarist fervour ; was more of the Tsar’s way of thinking 
than Mr. Willson’s. Therefore, though I believed that a 
book so right as his—so rich I think I may say—in the essen- 
tial matter of poetry, would have won its author a 
reputation within a week in France or Turkey, yet I was 
sure that nobody in this country would read it. A Poet 
to whose mind God’s world did not present itself as 
primarily the British Empire, plus a diminishing residuum 
of other facts, was not for our people. There was but 
one conceivable New Poet for whose coming they were, 
and are, obviously ripe and lustful; a new Hesiod who 
should sing a new Theogony, and show clearly how that 
Spirit which in the beginning moved upon the face of 
the waters was in reality the Anglo-Saxon Spirit that 
we wot of, and how it is still to be seen at its everlasting 
work of shaping and ordering things in various parts of 
the universe—being particularly active and apparent, 
a>out the time I speak of, in Cavite Bay. As for such 
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poetic themes as Man and Nature and Human Life—cop. 
sidered under their universal aspects, and unstayed b 
any side-reference to our own enormous glory and strong. 
handedness—I discerned no more demand for them than 
there might be in the market-place for burned straw or 
addled eggs. My own feeling was that interest in such 
things had been removed in order to make room in our 
minds for the Larger Patriotism. Be the reasons for 
that what they might, it seemed kindest to tell a poet, 
whom one inclined to take rather seriously, that he had 
indeed done very well, but that the moment belonged to 
others. What remains of the tale is soon told. A quo. 
tation from a review which I chanced to see in the Daily 
News long after my own was sent in—a review written, | 
believe, by a journalist who has since then passed at a 
step into the front rank of contemporary men of letters— 
neatly betrays to me that the book of which Philopoietes* 
tells the lamentable history was none other than the one 
which had impressed me so much those many months 
back. This, then, is what came of it all at last ; welcomed 
by all the best judges of literature, and by them gladly 
commended, the book was left resolutely unlooked-at and 
unread by everybody else. 


Now, my opinion of this particular book makes me 
quite willing to brave, if need be, the easy charge of log- 
_ rolling, or even the more disconcertin 
The Paychic ener Ad of having ‘‘ discovered” ; 
Tension in Poetry “ . 
fellow creature. But all in good time, 
Let us first recognise the law at work in the special 
instance. It seems to be this: that poetry is the only 
literary form for which there is no genuine public to-day, 
no public seeking this form for the love of its special 
excellences. What these are it would be long to state 
here ; but definitions of a sort—mere exclamations at the 
admirable—come to memory in plenty. It is the most 
perfect human speech; it is the flower of the mind; it 
is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the 
image of the soul. It has been called the Gay Science, 
because it cannot live dissevered from Beauty, and Beauty 
makes all things gay. Why? Because Beauty is “the 
spiritualisation of matter” (the phrase is Amiel’s), and 
what is made spiritual is assoiled from imperfection, and 
therefore is happy, and makes happy. Again, it has 
been called by Aristotle ¢iAosopwrepor, a more philoso- 
phic art than History ; also crovdaidrepor, most strenuous, 
most worthy of study. Why? Surely because the spirit 
of beauty and ideal truth, which is the inner law of its 
making, has separated and expelled from it whatever 
might be foreign or excessive or unworthy, so that in the 
result a true poem is more intensely intellectual, more 
purely charged with its own passion of meaning—‘‘ Of its 
own arduous fulness reverent” —than any other expression 
of man’s thought in words. It is more tense, contains, if 
you will have it so, more vital meaning to the square inch, 
than prose can ever compass. I grant that this conception 
of its nature is remote from the vulgar one, which considers 
poetry to be a sort of loose make-believe and babblement, 
wherein sense is freely sacrificed to sound. But one can- 
not stop to vindicate the opinion of Aristotle and Milton 
against the man in the street. He may walk raimented 
for ever in delusion regarding these things, so be he con- 
serve his useful virtues for other occasions. But what of 
those who know, or ought to know, better? If among the 
persons who pass for being more intellectual, more senst- 
* See Letter in THE OUTLOOK of May 20, 1899. 
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tive, more refined—if among those cultivated classes to 
whom good literature is naturally addressed in any gene- 
ration—there is no welcome for new poetry, no interest, 
no belief in it: what then? Let us not deceive ourselves 
with the answer that it is merely a matter of changing 
taste. There is no such thing as a taste for poetry, there 
never has been in the world. Poetry, remember, is 
groveawtepov—most strenuous, most worthy of study— 
and the reading of it, like the writing of it, requires the 
full energy of the intellect. Whoso reads poetry enters 
alone the winepress of sensations and ideas ; and the more 
he is lazy or languid, the less of exhilaration, the less of 
godlike drink, will he crush for himself out of the noblest 
vintage. The true measure of your own mind is your 
astonishment at Shakespeare’s. Ifyou be a Lord Verisopht 
you will opine calmly that he was indeed a clever man ; 
but if you were another Shakespeare you would hold your 
peace and read on. 


I am not a Shakespeare, so I will make one remark 
about him here. It is this: that when everything has 
been said that can be said of his reach, 


a name his depth, his infinite consciousness, the 
Shakespeare essential thing is still to say. Namely, 


that though his is the widest kingdom 
ever man swayed, yet no province, no parish, no hand’s- 
breadth of it but is steeped in Beauty; touched, subdued 
by Beauty ; transfigured to very Beauty itself. Than the 
point everywhere reached in the work of Shakespeare, the 
“ spiritualisation of matter” can no further go. Ultimately 
it is by virtue of this visionary power of seeing all things 
in Beauty and saying all things in music—not by virtue of 
his wisdom or his inconceivable knowledge of man and 
nature—that he is the Supreme among poets, the Absolute, 
the Type, the ‘‘ Ever-fixed mark ” of spiritual mastery and 
achievement. If, then, we recognise this truth and commit 
ourselves to its guidance—it is indeed ‘‘ the star to every 
wandering bark” on the choppy sea of modern letters— 
{think it should bring us to anchor beside a couple of 
certainties of which we stand in present need. One of 
these is, that the literature which is wanting in Beauty is 
also wanting in essential ideas, in truth and in vitality. 
The other is, that a “literary public” which is not curious 
of poetry, or is curious of a kind which is careless of 
Beauty, feeds its soul with that which does not nourish, 
and is nearer to moral idiocy than is pleasant to think of 
or polite to say. 


The application of all this will begin to appear plainly 
enough to whomsoever, not being already debauched 
by patriotism or cleverness, will cast a 
glance over the prevailing literature of 
the last few years. Of “ spiritualisation 
of matter” he will there see little, but matter itself in a 
sort of glorification, exceedingly triumphant, everywhere. 
Consider some moments of the process. Behold first a 
rout of writers gone about to ransack the earth and the 
whole range of external situations, each emulous with 
each in bringing to the swollen infant of a Public some 
hideous toy of invention, some harmless terror, some 
touch-and-go mechanism of unexpected sensation. Next, 
because we live in the day of quick changes in the world, 
and of the massing of forces ; therefore Rapid and Strong 
has become the formula in letters also. A clipping clever- 
ness and the manfulness of brutality thus take rank as 
§taces of literature. Also it is the era of Expansion, and 
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of the boast of Blood (in us, that is ; for God made other 
peoples anzmic), and it follows that a certain insolence, 
a certain tumidity, betokens the national flush of power. 
It is a sort of certificate of legitimacy, to be worn on the 
sleeve of your writing-arm. Finally, because this is some- 
how ‘‘a time of action,” it is right that the qualities which 
tell—or rather which are seen to tell—in action should 
draw to themselves and exhaust our whole capacity of 
generous envy, admiration, and respect. This last is, 
perhaps, the most evil note of our time: the assumption, 
into which we have all been suggestionised, that the men of 
action—the soldiers, the younger sons, the fortune seekers, 
and the functionaries—hold the world in the hollow of 
their hands, and make everything in it except sunshine and 
rain. It seems generally agreed that the scrupulous who 
pass their lives in thinking about life, and those who 
concern themselves with moral aspects, and those who 
are sensitive to the touch of things—the students, and 
seers, and poets, and all sorts of beautiful souls—are a 
kind of inferior caste, talkers and futile, and sometimes a 
little in the way. To a public mind tempered to this form of 
materialism, the new Poet, supposing him also to bea true 
Poet, will address himself with small hopes ofa hearing. As 
a fact, not one zs heard—on his merits as poet. The feeling 
of the poets themselves is right, that they are exiles ; for 
the world has turned clean away from them. They are 
clean outside the system of ideas, the mental physiology 
of the time, and their Castaly or a dish of rain-water are 
equally impertinent to the stomach which has fed full on 
the fleshpots of Egypt and is still voracious. As to the 
esthetic function, the ‘‘ gaiety” of Poetry—have not the 
faculties by which it is apprehended been torpedoed into 
stupidity by the Strong and Rapid purveyors of sensa- 
tion? It is the more likely, seeing that prose has not 
been the only means to these effects. I need only point 
to the enormous mark which Mr. Kipling has made for 
himself as a verse-writer—a mark which is eloquent of 
abounding Power, though the quality of largeness that 
comes with Beauty is more and more absent from his 
exercises in this kind. In his earlier book there was 
enough to show how very much he might give us of both 
if he were strong enough to ‘‘ keep things separate,” to 
keep his reputation from influencing his work, to hold 
himself uncommitted to a pose or a purpose. But he 
has not done so; and there is scarce one line or ripple 
of poetry from shore to shore of the ‘‘Seven Seas.” 
Power there is in plenty, and the finality of very 
strong views for those who like them. But for us, at 
any rate, it cannot be well—it is hardly wise—to be 
altogether contemptuous of the rarer thought, the finer 
feelings, which come to consciousness in the new poets 
of each generation; for these are the growing-points of 
spiritual history, the one token that the world’s soul is 
alive and pressing on. What, then, shall be said of us if 
we have indeed lost the gift to distinguish between the 
crude force which compels and deadens and the moral 
energy which broods and creates—between cheap actu- 
ality and the life of things—between gross stimulation 
and the spirit of Beauty ! 

Some fragments of an answer will be found, I hope, 
scattered among the preceding remarks. 

W. MAcDOoNALp. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row 
August 18, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNY,—It is your own fault. You would insist upon 
being “kept going” in my absence, little thinking that your 
family history would regale the readers of two continents. I 
“might have warned you.” Nonsense, Fanny. I can’t put on a 
green light to oblige you every time you encourage Brother C. 
to be indiscreet. For you did encourage him ; deny it if you dare. 
Of course I don’t know all he said. Some of the things were 
blacked out by the ccnsiderate Censor before they reached me in 
that town ending in “ offbovsky” where I have been staying. 

There is not much to read this week, but quite enough for an 
exhausted penitent. If you want to be taken out of yourself—a 
consummation which, I wish to say with all imaginable chivalry, 
is greatly to be desired—read Trooper 3,809: a Private Soldier 
of the Third Republic, by Lionel Decle (Heinemann. 6s.). Mr. 
Decle, who is at present in charge of “an important mission to 
Africa on behalf of the Daily Telegraph,’ served his time (1879) 
in the ranks of the French army. The net conclusion of a perusal 
is that it is safer to be born a woman in France. But I know 
what you want ; it is anecdotes and not conclusions. Well, here 
is a rather good story. Mr. Decle, on joining the French army, 
was measured by a gendarme who made him out to be a centi- 
metre shorter with his socks than without them. “All I can say, 
sir,” said this chartered accountant, to the President of the 
Conseil de Révision, on being remonstrated with, “all I can 
say, sir, is that a machine can’t lie, and I’ve had enough 
experience not to make a mistake.” They are very strict 
in the French army. Our trooper doing duty as sentry before 
the forage-store encountered Captain des Tourelles drunk, and 
about to smoke. This was a nasty quandary for the trooper, as 
he was equally liable to be court-martialled whether he allowed 
the officer to smoke or tried to prevent him from smoking. He 
expostulated gently, and the Captain politely handed him the 
cigarette. ‘Here, you smoke it for me, my boy,’ he said. I 
stuck it in my pocket (adds Mr. Decle), and again asked him to 
move on. ‘Yes, move on,’ he said; ‘it’s all very fine to say 
“ move on,” but I should like to know first where my house is.’ I 
knew that he lived opposite the stores, and pointed out his house 
to him. ‘Oh!’ he said; ‘that’s the house? Funny, my house 
getting so big all of a sudden. Why, it’s all over windows ; why’s 
that? Now tell me why d’I see so many windows?’ ‘It’s rather 
foggy, sir,’ I replied ; ‘that is what makes you think so. It is 
your house all right, and there are only four windows to it.’ 
‘Contrdict me,’ he said, ‘and you contr’dict your superior officer. 
You will have four days’ sa//e de police, you understan’—four days’ 
salle de police for contrdicting your superior officer. Now, just 
hold on to me.’” There’s more of it, but it’s fair to say that 
Captain des Tourelles is not cited as a specimen officer of to-day. 
It’s a horrid life that of the French soldier, but at least he learns 
to ride well if he’s a cavalry man; and there are as good chums 
to be found in the French army as anywhere else. Read this 
Trooper 3,809 if you would find a new and keen interest in the 
columns upon columns which crowd the daily papers just now ; 
and if you would see a little behind the tragi-comedy now being 
unfolded at Rennes. And read one of Ouida’s favourites, Georges 
Darien, the author of “Biribi” and “Bas les Coours!” if you 
want a black picture to go with a black picture. The ill-fated 
General Boulanger effected some ameliorations in the lot of the 
French soldier ; but still, as the Dreyfus case abundantly shows, 
there is great room for improvement. In that case you see the 
evil of making the collective honour of the French army “ de- 
pendent on the honour of every individual member.” You see in 
Dreyfus’s present attitude that the superstition—a noble one in 
some ways—-still obtains with him. 

But to pass on, with that “courageous discursiveness” whose 
secret, as Brother C. discovered, is cheaper than Dutch courage, 
have you looked at the two volumes of Leffers of Richard Wagner, 
which Mr. Ashton Ellis has just issued through Mr. Grant 
Richards (each 5s. net)? They are to my mind exceptionally 
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interesting. This Wagner, who in literature I was disposed to 
regard as a heavy weight, could be quite playful. « Health 
spirits, fun—in short, what people call the gifts of God and 
Nature ”—he writes, “are good. Here and there a little hanging 
and throttling, but—always with the best intent.” Do you know 
the charming compliment he paid to Frau Cosima Wagner just 
before the commencement of the first pianoforte stage-rehearsal of 
“ Parsifal”? He stepped up to her “almost ceremoniously, with 
the words, ‘Come, wife, you have helped me to create my work : 
now take your place beside me.’” I have read many elegiac 
letters, but I have seldom read one more suggestive than that he 
wrote to Otto Wesendonck when the latter lost his little “ Guido,” 
“All is so earnest, so earnest! There is nothing for us save to 
clothe this earnestness with gentleness and softness ; but let us 
not rebel against it. It is our exaltation, and will become ou 
salvation.” 

Having touched on a serious subject, you will not see any 
offence in my gliding to Zhe Student’s Life of Jesus (Macmillan, 
5s. net). The most interesting biography in the world is also one 
of the most misunderstood. Here is a work which in the simplest 
and clearest way lays before you the various interpretations put on 
different passages and the discrepancies between the four Gospels, 
Did a dove really descend, or is the dove a figure of speech? Did 
our Lord create food when he satisfied a multitude whose initial 
supply was only five loaves and two fishes, or does the miracle 
reduce itself to a mere act of charity or forethought? Professor 
George Holley Gilbert is the author, and, though he hails from an 
American university, let me frankly admit my admiration for the 
reverent common sense he has shown. 

But ’tis a shame to tease you, so here’s another anecdote and 
let’s be friends. You must know that Mr. Montague George 
Jessett, F.R.G.S., an acquaintance and admirer of the new Oxford 
doctor, Mr. Rhodes, has been to Delagoa Bay. Hence The Key 
to South Africa (Unwin. 6s.), which contains a useful account of 
the capacity of a corner of the Dark Continent once despised of 
Britons when they might have bought it for a song and now lovingly 
ogled by them. The Portuguese were once among the most 
enterprising of nations, but they seem to have got wonderfully 
weary since the days of Da Gama. Mr. Jessett has much to say 
of the mismanagement and neglect of the port (which, however, 
has been better looked after of late years). But to the anecdote, 
Mr. Jessett’s informant was an “elderly, gruff Englishman” at 
Lourenco Marques. “He told me about some supposed rotten 
potatoes in cases being thrown overboard from a lighter in 
mid-stream, which afterwards proved to be a consignment of Yast 
typewriters.” Always, dear Fanny, yours faithfully, 

B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 


THE DECAY OF BRAHMINISM 


“ Asiatic Studies.” By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B., D.C.L. London: 
Murray. 2vols. 18s. 


THE “irony of Lyall,” so respectfully alluded to in one of the 
Departmental Ditties, is still as vigorous as ever. Sir Alfred has 
added a second volume to his “Asiatic Studies,” which were 
originally published in 1882, The First Series is reproduced 
at the same time in a slightly different form. These essays, 
which are the outcome of much close study and sympathetic 
observation, deal for the most part with the religious and social 
situation in India, 


“ The sum total of what we call civilisation,” writes Sir 
Alfred Lyall, “is to such a society as that in India a 
dissolving force: it is the pouring of new wines into old 
skins ; the cutting away of anchors instead of hauling them 
up, so that in the next emergency there is none to throw 
out. Conquest and civilisation together must sweep away the 
old convictions and prejudices; and unless some great 
enthusiasm rushes in to fill the vacancy thus created, we may 
find ourselves called to preside over some sort of spiritual 
interregnum.” 
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Since these words were written, nearly twenty years ago, we 
have witnessed the gradual decline of Brahminism, and it seems 
that we have not to wait long for its ultimate dissolution. The 
vestion which concerns us most nearly is, What is to take its 
place? Writing under the signature of “ Vamadeo Shastri,” 
a pseudonym chosen to represent an orthodox Brahmin, Sir 
Alfred Lyall surveys from the religious standpoint of the old con- 
servative school of Hindus the moral and material changes that 
the English rule is producing in India. Vamadeo Shastri argues 
conclusively that the material progress introduced by Western 
civilisation must inevitably be attended with moral decay, for 
when the ancient beliefs of the Hindus are discredited there wiil 
be nothing left to act as a moral restraint upon the people. He 
dismisses regretfully the assumption that our Christian missionaries 
will ever be able to grapple with the spiritual anarchy that is 
imminent, as our administrative representatives have pacified 
India politically, though admitting the English and American 
Protestantism, as expounded so freely in the bazaars, to be “a 
stout, useful doctrine, making undoubtedly for morality.” Vamadeo 
Shastri offers no solutions of these problems. He can discern 
none. It is obviously impossible for Government to adopt any 
other position than religious neutrality ; yet the Asiatic intelli- 
gence is unable to conceive of the separation of temporal from 
spiritual jurisdiction. “It is Government,” says Vamadeo, “ that 
has created all these bewildering changes of moral, political, and 
social circumstance, and it is Government that sits, apparently 
indifferent, holding no form of creed, but contemplating all—an 
attitude which, though correct if you are figuring in the character 
ofa mere embodiment of intelligent Force, is from the religious 
standpoint somewhat disappointing.” 

In a second letter Vamadeo Shastri gives us a thoughtful and 
appreciative criticism, from the Brahmin point of view, of Mr. 
Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief.” Naturalism, or the application 
ofthe empiric method of reasoning to theology, is as repugnant to 
Hinduism as it is to Christianity. For ages the Brahmins have 
maintained that “of all false guides perceptive experience is the 
most fallible” ; and Mr. Balfour’s work is accepted in Hindu 
circles as a timely confutation of an enemy common to both 
religions. 

Vamadeo Shastri deplores what we Westerns have been 
pleased to call progress, “the latest incarnation of European 
materialism.” With its advent art is already doomed ; for the 
Indian artizans, “instead of endeavouring to express the multiform 
religious idea, however grotesque, are now employed in executing 
wholesale orders according to sample.” Morality must follow art ; 
and for education there has been imposed on an intensely spiritual 
people a Department of Public Instruction, “which teaches 
exclusively upon an empirical basis.” This attitude of the old 
conservative class of Brahmins to the influences of Western 
civilisation offers a problem of the greatest interest, and one 
which, we believe, will be new to many who follow below the 
surface the tendencies of the religious situation in India. 
Vamadeo Shastri states his case with so keen a feeling for the 
traditional instincts of Brahminism that we forget there is an 
Englishman behind the mask, yet so tolerantly withal, and with 
such artistic restraint and command of the best idiom that, even 
if information were wanting in the preface, we could never have 
persuaded ourselves we had been listening to a Hindu. 

Of the other half-dozen essays comprising the Second 
Series of Asiatic Studies, two, which we found most interesting, 
deal with the Relations Between the State and Religion in China 
(transferred from the First Series) and Permanent Dominion in 
Asia. In the latter Paper—it was written in 1895—Sir Alfred 
Lyall le ids a half-hearted support to the now almost universally 
discredited theory of Pearson that China is destined ultimately to 
dominate the East. Sir Alfred Lyall bases his arguments for the 


durability of the Chinese dominion and the possibility of its ulti- 


mate predominance, firstly on the prospect of regeneration as the 
result of the war with Japan and of a closer acquaintance with 
European models ; secondly on the recuperative power of the 
Chinese, which is due to their capacity for the assimilation of con- 
quering races. But the fact that the Chinese assimilated the 
conquering Mongols and Manchus does not in the least imply 
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that they could have the same influence upon a European race. 
Moreover, permanence of dominion, as Lord Curzon has reminded 
us, is not necessarily identical with permanence of settlement ; 
nor does the capacity for assimilation involve marriage with an 
inferior race. There is no reason why an Asiatic country should 
not continue to be governed as before from a distant European 
metropolis. Whatever the future of China—and with all the 
literature on the subject it is as open to conjecture now as it 
was five or fifty years ago—we feel that it is not in the hands of 
the Chinese. 

It is unfortunate that these essays are not dated ; written as 
they were at different times during the last twenty-five years, they 
must naturally bear witness in some cases to a strengthening or 
modifying of the author’s views. It is evident that Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s belief in the vitality of Hinduism has evaporated since 
his essay of 1874 on the Missionary and non-Missionary Reli- 
gions in India. The Indian essays are necessarily of a much 
truer and more sympathetic character than those of the stay-at- 
home theorist. The new series will heighten Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
already great reputation as an Orientalist, and confirm his position 
as the first authority upon the religious situation in India. 


THE WAY OUT IN THE WEST INDIES 


“The British West Indies and the Sugar Industry.” By J. W. 
Root. Liverpool (Commerce Chambers, Lord Street) : J. W. 
Root. 35. 6d. net. 


THE qualities of independence and thoroughness which have made 
Mr. Root dare to be his own publisher are shown not less in the 
handling of his topic. True to the promise of his title-page, he 
neither allows the Sugar Question to take precedence of the West 
Indies, nor does he allow the follies of sugar-growers in the past, 
or their wrong-headedness even in our own day, to influence his 
verdict as to what ought to be done in the actual difficulty of the 
present time. He insists that the future depends on internal 
reform quite as much as upon external assistance; the sort of 
reform—of general motive as well as of measures—which might 
be taken as evidence that the predominant class in the West 
Indies was actuated by a new heart and a right spirit that are 
not yet quite apparent. Everything depends on that, however. 
Countervailing duties—regarding them merely as a remedy and 
ignoring for the moment the fact that they are a subject of con- 
troversy—would do not the slightest good if merely accepted as 
one help more in the struggle, the attempt, to resist every real 
improvement—the attempt, for instance, to perpetuate a system 
of taxation which Mr. Root confesses to be “rotten to the core, 

a system of cultivation and ownership which would impoverish a 
country so economically rich as France, and methods of financing 
which would break the Bank of England itself. Again, when Mr. 
Root talks of countervailing duties restoring prosperity to the West 
Indies, we may take it that he does not mean the old kind of 
“ prosperity,” one of the peculiarities of which was that the people 
(we quote his own words) “ were little or no better off after a series 
of brilliant seasons than after a series of disastrous ones.” Per- 
haps the years of leanness have, upon the whole, befriended the 
general population of these colonies fully more than the sort of 
good times which look so fat in Board of Trade returns. A 
valuable outcome of the most recent crisis has been that remark 

able Report, of which Mr. Root says truly enough :— 


For the first time, probably, a clear insight has been 
afforded into the social conditions under which some million 
and three-quarters of the subjects of the British Crown are 
supposed to live and actually exist ; and if the West India 
Royal Commission were to result in nothing more, our thanks 
would at least be due to it for revealing a state of things 
which is both shocking and scandalous, and which must now 
be for ever terminated. 


But, unfortunately, we do not observe in those who call for 
countervailing duties a desire to terminate any state of things 
except a bad state of prices in the sugar market. For the rest 
Mr. Root has performed a good public service in preparing a 
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survey of the West Indian Question which even a busy man could 
find time to go through, and which the most unpartisan seeker for 
truth might read with confidence. It is brief, it is vividly written, 
and it is full and sufficient at every point. With more space at 
our disposal we might speak of many passages in which the 
author is in remarkable agreement with the views put forward by 
THE OUTLOOK—alone among English newspapers, we believe—on 
such topics as people’s banks, central factories (the right sort and 
the wrong), the question of annexation, the present policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and others. Instead, we shall strongly urge as 
many of our readers as have given any thought to these questions 
to buy the book, and read it with an open mind. 


WAGNERIA 


“¢ Parsifal’?’ and Wagner’s Christianity.” 
London: H. Grevel & Co. 6s. net. 

“A Wagnerian’s Midsummer Madness.” 
London: H. Grevel & Co. 4s. net. 


By David Irvine. 


By David Irvine. 


BooKs of this type are the despair of the reviewer. They are not 
worth more than a paragraph, if that ; but you might spend weeks 
in the vain endeavour to understand them. Not that they are so 
profound, but merely so atrociously ill-written. The title of the 
first book you have already. Here is the most intelligible sentence 
which we can discover—we take it from the Summary at the 
close—bearing on its central conclusion :— 


“‘In our present condition, are we not driven to regard 
an authority professing Christianity, in alliance with a Statecraft 
whose last intention is to become clear on [sic] itself, because it 
is represented exactly by that intellect which runs in the parallel 
rut of the blind, egoistic Will—are we not driven to regard 
such an authority as the most effective means of combating 
and repelling the very religion which it has certainly taken 
into its mouth, the mere terminology of which it has mastered 
and usurped? 


And having mastered this, dear learned reader, you know as much 
on the subject as we ourselves. 

As to the second book, Mr. David Irvine is apparently of 
opinion that just as Wagners music has gradually come to be 
generally appreciated, so in time will the merits of his philosophi- 
cal utterances be perceived. Mr. Irvine is, indeed, a victim 
apparently of the familiar “ persecution” hallucination—but at 
one remove as it were, his fixed idea seemingly being that there 
is a general conspiracy to overthrow his idol’s philosophic 
pretensions. Now a really lucid and intelligible exposition of 
Wagner's prose writings would be acceptable to many who lack 
both time and inclination to wade through Wagner’s turgid, 
involved, and all too voluminous pages themselves. But it is 
difficult to imagine any work less calculated to give one a favour- 
able impression of Wagner the philosopher and theorist than 
these rambling, incoherent pages. 


TWO ELOPEMENTS 


“ An Obstinate Parish.” By M. L. Lord (“Sydney Christian”). 
London: Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


IT is distressing to think of the amount of mischief which might 
be wrought by a young and handsome priest in the hearts of 
susceptible damsels in the course of his ministrations. But this 
mischief—at which we shudder—does not figure itself to us as it 
does in the pages of this acute and observant lady’s clever book. 
The Rev. Cyril Robertson is all for ritual and early celebrations. 
He has a passion for agonising his flock into little separate groups ; 
but little does he surmise that the anger and humiliation of one 
young lady at being trified with will take the singular form of 
running away with a married man with the view of making a fool 
of him and thereby revenging herself on the race in general and 
Robertson in particular. In the circumstances it was hardly 
necessary to make Robertson run horses under a pseudonym, and 
wheedle a dying jockey into riding Deerfoot, for the sake of find- 
ing funds for a mission-house. Miss Lord supplies a relief in the 
form of another parson who is as manly and righteous as the 
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other is selfish and insincere. Her moral seems to be that the 
religious exercises of the young are worthy of the attention of their 
fathers. The incorrigible self-complacency of Robertson is an 
admirable study, and though the significance of the novel is im. 
paired by the evident marks of fabrication which it exhibits, every- 
body who is interested in parochial dissensions may rely on being 
amused and interested by its contents. 


“ Calumnies.” By E. M. Davy. London: Pearson. 6s. 


This book is a brightly written story dealing with the kind of 
drama that frequently makes things lively in the provinces, 
Harold Lee marries a young girl in her teens and still carries 
on an intimate friendship with a young widow. Had he told 
his wife that Mrs. Eames was an old friend and his visits to her 
were quite platonic, Doris might have paid no attention to the 
rumours spread by Alice Vaughan, who, by the way, is perhaps 
the most human character in the book. Of course, Doris becomes 
jealous and tempts Sir Aubrey Egerton to run away with her, 
The rest the reader will discover. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE publication of books has practically ceased until the 
autumn. The week’s output now is limited to a_ half-dozen 
volumes, mostly guide-books. Of course this is merely the lull 
before the storm, and ere very long the usual boys will stagger 
along Fleet Street with their bundles of reviewers’ copies to be 
left at the newspaper offices. In order that “literature” may not 
be entirely neglected, however, the Dai/y News is asking whether 
Rudyard Kipling is profane or not? Of course the question has 
no bearing on that eminent author in his private capacity. Should 
he think fit he may use all the swear-words he likes when dis- 
cussing—say, the Daz/y News correspondence. But it is his printed 
books that are the subject of attack and defence, 


The American Methodist elder of Crawfordsville, Indiana, of 
course, set the ball rolling, and literary topics being at a standstill 
just at present, the discussion goes merrily ahead. When the 
profanity of Mr. Kipling has been exhausted, we might suggest to 
our enterprising contemporary the starting of correspondence on 
such heart-burning questions as “Is Miss Corelli Blasphemous?” 
“Ts Mr. Meredith Obscure?” or “Is Mr. Shorter in Switzer- 
land?” From literature the transition to art and music is an 
easy one. Whether Mr. Herkomer is a plagiarist, Mr. Sargent an 
Anti-Semite, Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema a Dutchman, or Sir 
Edward Poynter somatic, are all questions which might be 
solved at the present moment. And, if one has aturn for music, 
why not propound riddles such as “ Will Sullivan Die a Peer?” 
“ Was Wagner a Sensualist?” “Should Drawing-room Amateurs 
be Hanged, Drawn, or Quartered ?” ? 


Unfortunately there is a section of the public which takes such 
correspondence in all seriousness, forgetting or overlooking the 
fact that it is Mr. Kipling’s characters who are occasionally pro- 
fane, and not Mr. Kipling. The real question, therefore, is 
whether an author should include among his characters any 
gentleman or lady not averse to a free use of the language. 
Whether all these free-spoken gentry are to be ruled out of our 
literature or not is the exact point at issue. There are already 
revised and bowdlerised versions of the Bible and Shakespeare. 
Perhaps a new edition of Kipling, similarly emasculated, might 
meet the case. At any rate, we recommend the notion to the 
American publisher, for it is on the other side, it appears, that the 
most dissatisfaction is felt with the works as at present consti- 
tuted. 


Thomas Ekenhead Mayne, son of the late W. Erskine Mayne, 
bookseller, Belfast, died a short time since in his thirty-third year. 
The literary works of Thomas Mayne that have, so far, been dis- 
interred from the files of newspapers and magazines are contained 
in two small volumes—one a volume of verse, “ Blackthorn 
Blossoms” (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son), published in 1897; the 
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other a volume of prose, “ The Heart o’ the Peat: Irish Fireside 
and Wayside Sketches,” has not yet issued from the Press, but 
the proofs were passed by the author shortly before his death, 


This second volume will be issued during the coming publish- 
ing season. The Dudlin Express of last Saturday contains an 
appreciative article by Mr. James H. Cousins, on the prematurely 
deceased author, quoting among others those fine lines from “ To 
4 Tree in the Country,” wherein the poet lying at its roots is 
conscious of 

“ A mystic sense of time and change, 
Oblivious gaps when cycles rolled, 
And shifting glimpses, keen and strange, 
Blending new feelings with the old. 


Ambiguous visions go and come, 
And dreams in newer dreams dissolve ; 
And, but that Nature made thee dumb, 
Thou couldst these mysterjes resolve. 


A little quickening of thy sap 
Might equalise thy life with mine; 

A deadening of my blood, mayhap, 
Would make my day as calm as thine.” 


Truly Ireland is latterly giving us something more than moon- 
lighters and snarling politicians. 


Quite the most interesting production of the week is the 
August number of the North American Review. Among a dozen 
contributions none is dull, and the majority, albeit dealing with 
serious topics, are so lightly and dexterously written as to be 
eminently readable, even with our thermometers at their present 
altitudes. The opening article, one on “Woman's International 
Parliament,” contributed by two of the chief participants, is the 
more entertaining in that it presents a striking contrast of point of 
view. The Countess of Aberdeen is all for the emotional and 
domestic features of this summer’s Congress ; Kassandra Vivaria 
(or Mrs. Heinemann, as the lady now is) contributes a critical and 
thoughtful article, judicially constructed and without references to 
the purely decorative features of the gathering. Very amusing, 
and at the same time very much to the point, is Mr. Purrington’s 
demolition of “ Christian Science,” a few sheets further on. And 
of course Mr. Bernard Shaw raises a laugh with his explanation 
ofthe “ Censorship of the Stage in England.” 


“ The post” (of Censor), writes Mr, Shaw, “is held at present by 
one George Alexander Redford, said to have been a bank clerk, 
but not ascertained to have been anything except lucky enough to 
obtain a place at Court with a salary of some fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars a year.” This gentleman, we learn, is “the 
most powerful man in England or America. Other people may 
make England’s laws ; he makes and unmakes its drama, and 
therefore also the drama of America ; for no American dramatic 
author can afford to defy a despot who can, by a nod, cut him off 
from an English stageright worth possibly 20,000 dollars in London 
alone. The monarchy is limited ; the Cabinet, with tears of rage, 
cannot assert itself even against Anti-Vaccinators ; the House of 
Lords, nominally omnipotent, puts down its foot only to emphasise 
the humiliation of having to take it up again ; but the Examiner 
of Plays, greater than all these, does what he likes, caring not a 
dump for nations or constitutions, English or American. The 
President of the United States himself practically cannot see a 
hew play without first getting the Examiner’s leave.” 


Later on we are treated to a passage of pure and unadulterated 
Bernardshawese. “No doubt,” we learn, “the Englishman is 
farnestly jealous for his religious liberty, and at least excitable 
about his political liberty. An attempt to force the Salvation 
Amy to have their hymns licensed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or the daily papers to have their political leaders licensed by 
the Queen’s Lectrice, would produce an overwhelming agitation at 
Once; though there is rather more to be said for either measure 
than for the censorship of the English dramatists by Mr. Redford. 
But beyond this the Englishman does not go. Far from believing 
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that either he himself or anybody else can be safely trusted with 
further liberties, he lives absolutely convinced that only by a 
strenuous maintenance of restrictive laws and customs, supported 
on every public occasion by the most reverent professions of faith 
and loyalty, feigned or sincere, can society be withheld from 
casting all moral considerations to the winds and committing 
suicide in a general saturnalia of reckless debauchery.” 


And Mr. Shaw follows this last shaft up with vigour. “Nobody,” 
he continues, “ will deny that the normal assumption in England 
is that without a Censor the stage would instantly plunge to the 
lowest practicable extreme of degradation—an assumption quite 
undisturbed by the fact that Literature, without a Censor, behaves 
far more decently than Drama with one. For myself, as a dramatic 
author, I can say that few things would surprise me more than to 
meet a representative Englishman who regarded my desire to 
abolish the Censor otherwise than he would regard the desire of a 
pickpocket to abolish the police. To such an Englishman, it 
seems the most obvious piece of common sense that some 
respectable person should be made responsible for the propriety 
of the plays to which his daughters go ; so that he may be guaran- 
teed against the natural propensity of the theatre towards licentious- 
ness. Accepting the Court standard of decorousness as absolute, 
he considers that if a lord who is a member of Her Majesty’s 
household cannot be trusted to decide questions of propriety, 
nobody can.” 


“In England,” concludes Mr. Shaw, “this article will be 
entirely wasted. .. . In America it may be useful, in view of the 
likelihood of attempts to set up State Censorships in that country.” 
To this we must demur. In England Mr. Shaw’s article will not 
be “entirely wasted.” On the contrary, it will provide countless 
paragraphists rendered indigent by the season’s poverty with 
new and welcome matter for their columns. 


We have by no means exhausted the bill of fare provided by 
the current Worth American Review, for besides the articles 
already mentioned there are interesting papers on current politics, 
on the Zionist movement, while in the next field Sir Charles 
Dilke writes instructively on athletics for the middle-aged. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell deals with the art of to-day and the 
Academies, in an essay headed “A Century of Salons,” writing 
with a eye rather on the advertised than on the reticent (e.g. no 
reference in her review of this year’s Academy exhibition is made 
to Mr. Lionel Smythe’s work, which, despite its distinction, com- 
pares well with anything of Mr. Sargent’s). Further on Mr. Max 
O’Rell contributes a charming dialogue, and Madame Yetta Blaze 
de Bury writes of the French “voman pour les jeunes filles,” 
singling out in particular the stories of Mesdames Craven, Gré- 
ville, Caro, and Bentzon, 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has been practically an invalid for the 
greater part of the present year; but the Sussex watering-place 
to which he recently went must have happily improved him, 
judging by the energy of his onslaught on Mr. Andrew Lang over 
the “Gadshill Dickens.” There is not a little to be said for the 
contention that an “edition” of a man’s works is not the place for 
fault-finding. Criticism nowadays has more than sufficient oppor- 
tunities of making itself heard otherwise ; but Mr. Buchanan, un- 
fortunately, does not keep to this fairly arguable point. Dickens— 
good, bad, and indifferent—is sacred to him; so sacred that he 
indulges in the far-fetched association of “ the kiss of Judas ” and 
“the embrace of a modern editor.” But strong language from 
Scot to Scot need not alarm the rest of us. Their way of “ advisin’” 
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each other often takes that form; and though the result be as 
resonant as the “advisin’” by the wife in the story, which could 
be heard half a mile away, it is blessed in intention, all the same. 


Copyright reform, or rather the codification of copyright, is so 
hardy a problem with us that some despair as to whether it will 
ever be solved. Publishers are inclined, however, to think that 
next session something may really be done, taking for basis the 
Copyright Bill as amended by the Committee of the House of 
Lords before that body rose. Several changes are suggested in 
reference to books, and publishers, speaking generally, seem to 
regard these as making in the right direction. At present there 
is copyright in a book for the period of the author’s life and seven 
years afterwards, or for forty-two years, whichever time is the 
longer. The proposal is that there should be copyright during 
the author’s life, and for thirty years after his death. The change 
is made to apply to a posthumous book, which would thus have 
only thirty years’ life instead of forty-two years. This is done, no 
doubt, to get harmony of arrangement, and that is what is very 
much needed in our copyright laws. The strange case of Lord 
Rosebery’s addresses may give a certain public interest to copy- 
right questions. Then we shall have reform. 


Sir Edward Russell is one of the best-known journalists in 
England, and naturally his forthcoming book of memories promises 
a high interest. The trained journalist, if he has the right 
materials, has a distinct advantage over the amateur, in that he 
knows what the public wish to know, and he has the art of saying 
itin an acceptable way. The amateur is too apt to think that 
what most interests himself is the fare he should give the public. 
The success of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s autobiography is a tribute 
to the doctrine here enunciated. Well, Sir Edward Russell has 
much to tell, and for lightness and deftness of touch he is to be 
put beside Mr. McCarthy. We shall hear from him of Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Bright, Parnell, Cobden, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir 
George Grey, and, coming to those still living, of Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Russell of Killowen, and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The 
phrase, “ That Reminds Me,” which Sir Edward uses for title, has 
recalled many an interesting event and incident. The book is 
now printing, and should be out in the first flight of autumn 
literature. 


Mr. P. J. McCall, whose new “Songs of Erin” Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall have just issued, is not mentioned in notices of 
Irish literary developments so often as he deserves. He lives 
mostly in Dublin, and in musical verse and racy prose he has 
given intimate renderings of various moods and sides of Leinster 
life—sometimes, indeed, quaint and happy sides of life which are 
not local at all: Irish in the freshest and widest sense. In some 
of Mr. McCall’s stories of the old places and the old peoples— 
thus “ Fenian Nights’ Entertainments” (Fenian being used in the 
ancient sense)—there is a flavour, a touch of the heart of Irish 
home-life, such as but few of the Anglo-Irish storytellers have 
caught. Irish peasants have been always song-lovers, and indeed 
song-makers. Irish local song, to those who know it well, is as 
expressive in its way as Irish folk-lore; and several of Mr. 
McCall's lilts in “Irish Noinins ” (Daisies) and the present volume 
suggest the old moulds with a new spirit. Mr. McCall does not 
often touch the mystical side of Ireland, but he is easily at home 
with its drollery, patriotism, good-nature, and the merry heart 
that goes all the day. 


It can scarcely be said that the fitting biography of Cardinal 
Wolsey has yet been written ; at least one that deals satisfactorily 
and completely with his ways and doings before the accession of 
Henry VIII., and his remarkable rise to power. Cavendish’s 
Life, which has just been reissued by Messrs. Dent, has an inte- 
resting place in bibliography and history. It is usually regarded 
as the first biography written in English (its actual publication 
was delayed). Messrs. Dent have appended the poem by Church- 
yard on the same theme. This once famous figure and volumin- 
ous writer is now no more than a name to the general reader ; but 
he should make a somewhat vivid subject for biography. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BO0ks 


Fiction 


_ “SIREN City,” by Benjamin Swift, is the longest story that writer has 


so far given us. The city of the title is Naples, and the novel introduces 
us to a young English lady married to ‘‘ the last of the Maddaloni,” The 
book shows more restraint than its predecessors. (Methuen. Pp, 316, 6) 

‘* For a God Dishonoured” is an anonymous story made up of 
strange blend of ‘* She dipped her hands in the flood, and, making som 
mystic sign, the significance of which she alone understood,” and «}, 
went to the House to record his vote.” Arrived there, ‘the peers 
shrank in awe when he appeared in their midst with his death-like face,» 
Evidently the work of a single lady. (Long. Pp. 347. 6s.) 

‘© A Son of the State,” by W. Pett Ridge, is the fourth number of the 
Novelist, and is therefore a new copyright full-grown novel at sixpence, 
besides containing gems such as ‘* The coroner went on: ‘And you knew 
the deceased?’ ‘Intimate, sir.’ ‘Was she a woman with—er inebriate 
tendencies?’ ‘ Pardon, sir.’ ‘I say, was she a woman who had a weak. 
ness for alcohol?’ The sergeant interrupted, ‘Did she booze?’” 
(Methuen. Pp. 124. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘Trooper 3,809 : a Private Soldier of the Third Republic,” by Zion) 
Decle, gives an inside view of the life and surroundings of a French private 
of dragoons. The picture is interesting, but for all that we should prefer 
to serve in some other army. (Heinemann. Pp. 271. 6s.) 

Volume II. of ‘*A Manual of Psychology” (The University Tutorial 
Series), by G. F. Stout, Af. A., &c., is, like its predecessor, a lucid and 
capable exposition that should receive a warm welcome from the under. 
graduates for whose usage it is primarily intended. (W. B. Clive, 
Pp. 643. 45. 6d.) 

We have also received ‘* The London Manual” for 1899-1900, which, 
besides including all the regular features of this exhaustive work of 
reference, contains several additional chapters devoted to the new London 
Government Act. (Lloyd. Pp. 368. 1s.) 

Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin, and Mr, David Nutt have just 
published *‘ A Selection of the Most National and Popular of Moore's 
Melodies, with Translation in Irish by the late Most Rev. John MacHlale, 
Archbishop of Tuam,” edited by 7. O. Aussed/, The volume is published 
at one shilling (pp. 75), and translation and original are paged side by 
side. 

“‘L’Amour en Réve,” by Charles Bernard, is a collection of erotic 
verse of pleasing delicacy. (Paris: A. Lemerre. Pp. 115. 3 fes.) 

Messrs. Rivingtons have sent us a second, revised, and enlarged 
edition of Clement Duke’s practical and in every way satisfactory and 
authoritative treatment of ‘‘ The Essentials of School Diet, or the Diet 
Suitable for the Growth and Development of Youth.” (Pp. 211. 6s.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. BECKLES WILLsoN’s history of ‘*The Honourable Company of 
Merchant Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay” is now in the Press, 
and should prove to be one of the most interesting volumes of the autump 
publishing season. It is compiled from the Company’s archives, from 
the journals of its factors and traders, from French and English diplo- 
matic documents and State papers, and from many accounts and 
memoirs. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier, says: ‘The 
history of the Hudson’s Bay Company is little known, Some day its 
annals will be unfolded to the inquisitive gaze of the world ; thenit will 
reveal itself as one of the most astonishingly perfect organisations ever 
devised by man. What a fascination there is in that history! Of what 
development is it susceptible! What a strange alliance it exhibits of 
cold, calculating, systematic organisation and of adventurous, romantic 
experience!” There is no doubt, indeed, of the interest of the ground 
which Mr. Willson’s book covers. It is dedicated to Sir Wilfrid Launet; 
and Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, now Governor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, writes an introduction. The book itself will contain 
forty chapters in two volumes, and will deal with every aspect and event 
of the Company’s existence from the period just prior to the granting of 
its charter in 1667 down to our own days. Messrs. Smith, Elder will 
publish here. 

Mr. John Long will publish at once a new novel by Lady Duntzt, 
entitled ‘* Infelix.” 


—— 
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SIXPENCE NET. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S WINGS. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Author of “ Literary Parables.” 





The Academy.—‘ A volume noticeable for its verbal felicities and straightforward | 

thinking.” | 
The Star.—“ Best of all is ‘ Kips,’ a perfect parody of ‘ Bobs.’” 
Pail Mail Gasette.—“ Decidedly witty.” 


The Observer.— His ‘ Parables’ made us aware of his strong gift; his ‘ Parodies’ 
make us endorse our earlier opinions.” 


eeeeeeee 


The Critic.—“ Mr. Crosland is undoubtedly a poet of parts.” 


The Outlook.— Contains really good and clever stuff.........And—miracle of | 
miracles !—this pabulum of fi1e original verse costs only sixpence.” 


*.° «Mr. Rudyard Kipling has read ‘OTHER PEOPLE'S 
WINGS?’ with very great interest and much amusement.” 


LONDON: AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 7 CECIL COURT, 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has just published 


TROOPER 3,809, 


A PRIVATE SOLDIER OF THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC, 


By LIONEL DECLE, 


With Eight Illustrations by H. CHARTIER. 





Price 6s. 


Extract from the Preface.—‘' The bitter and protracted discussions which have 
arisen out of the Dreyfus case, and which have divided France into two camps, have 
concentrated the attention of the civilised world on the French Army, but nobody has 
done more to disgrace it, and to lower it in the eyes of friends and foes alike, than 
Frenchmen themselves........ The Dreyfus case is, unfortunately, but a greatly 

magnified example of what daily happens throughout the French Army, and the 
recollections I am now offering to the reader, of the time I served in its ranks, will 
show that Dreyfus has been a victim not so much of the malice of individuals as of a 
faulty system.’ 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen to 

thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“Far superior to ordinary guides,’ —Londonm Daily Chronicle, 

1%. each, InLusTRATED. Maps by JoHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Islo of Wight. | The Vale of Llangollen. | Brecon and its Beacons, 
The Wye Valiey. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Easthourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
—— ith, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Here Worcester, Cheltenham, and Gloucester. 
Linngrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Welis, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Banger, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A bas book."—T7he Times. “Particularly good."—Academy. 
The best Handbook to London ever issued. —Liz erpool Daily Post, 


Enlarged edition, 68.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 
LON DO AND ENVIRONS. 

By E. C. Cook and E. T. Coor, M.A. 
4s. Tue Horets or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the eating 
Hotels throughout the world. 

Liangolien: Darling ton & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 











OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 


ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants, Catalogues post free. 


E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseller, Birmingham, Large or small | 


collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 





prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books, 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE .ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 





AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 


GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 


PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 


GALLERY 


AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE 


PARIS SALONS. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. Now ready. 
New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience 
of reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ 
names. Post free, 1s. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


By Sir HENRY MEYSEY-THOMPSON, Bart., M.P. 
Price 6d.. 





Remarks on the Present Condition of Affairs. 
To be obtained from all Booksellers or from 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., London. 





Books WANTED at prices affixed.—Old Paris, 1878, 42s. ; 


Badminton Hunting, Large Paper, £10; Curse of Minerva, 1812, £20; Wav i, 


3 vols. in paper boards, First Edition, 1814, £10; The Germ, 1850, £2; Snob andi 


Gownsman, 1829-30, £5; Keats’ Poems, 1817, £5; Alice in Wonderland, 1866, £2; 
Vanity Fair, in 20 Shilling Parts, £10. 2,000 Books wanted. Fancy prices given. 
List free. -BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





UDYARD KIPLING.—Roberton’s Guide to Kipling, with White 
Man’s Burden Cartoon, Is. 2d., freee HOLLAND COMPANY, 


Publishers, Birmingham. 





ITERARY.—Hoop, DoucLas & Howarp (whose advisers include 


Oxford Honours Grads., Authors, and Publishers’ Readers) read: 


authors’ MSS., correct and place with publishers, and advise generally. 
References.—Address: Falcon Court, Fleet Street. 











SUMMER HOLIDAYS 














THE OUTLOOK is obtainable each Saturday 
morning at all Railway Bookstalls at the same time. 
as the London Morning Papers. The Publisher 
begs readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies to communicate at once with him, naming the: 
bookstall and time of application. On receipt of 
3id. in stamps the Publisher will post separate: 
copies to any address. The Publisher, The Outlook, 
109 Fleet Street, Londen, E.C. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 


Our Only Conductor 


THE best thing in this month’s Dome is Israfel’s witty cri- 
ticism of Mr. Henry Wood, the conductor: “ As a charming 
—I use that adjective discriminately, not politely—instance of 
the subjectively romantic leader I have indicated, I would 
cite Henry Wood—most fascinating of conductors. In sheer 
charm and intimacy of emotion, Henry Wood, with his quite 
feminine intuition and his incomprehensively Slavonic fire, is 
unrivalled. He has an absolute monopoly of sympathy, and 
his sense of pathos is most womanly, sincere, and exquisite. 
Moreover, he has now and then a rare seductive languor upon 
him, a something which gives a remote witchery to his art, 
that lies on his art as the dew on a flower. Violent he is often, 
but he touches his zenith and his temperament when he is languid. 
His most characteristic moments are certainly his rarest. But 
that is an everyday miracle. There is a dainty, reluctant touch of 
collar-shyness about Henry Wood’s art, and this is provocative, as 
a difficult charming woman or a sensitive, wilful horse. Henry 
Wood's real talent is for poetic inhumanity. See how much 
better the barbaric, fanciful Tschaikowsky suits him than does the 
violent, vivid Wagner. Violent I again admit he is, but not when 
he’s going well within himself; for sometimes his violence is a 
little bit overdone : it has a touch of artifice, it is too exa//é to be 
convincing. This is the secret of his success as an interpreter— 
the interpreter, 1 would rather say—of the great unmentionable 
Russian. Those splendid wave-like forces of hysteria, breaking 
in clouds of thunderous foam and vague but maddening spray, 
gain majestic impetus from Henry Wood ; for his thoughts are as 
Tschaikowsky’s thoughts, and perfect mutual sympathy is inevit- 
able. In consequence, he is not quite cool-headed enough for 
Wagner. His passion has not the fine deliberateness and ordered 
intensity of Felix Mottl’s ; it is more casual, more prone to take 
the goods the gods provide it, without forethought. Therefore it 
sometimes riots astray in Wagner. It is Celtic in extreme; it 
expresses in music much of what Mr. Yeats puts into words, 
into extraordinary haunting verse betwixt genius and idiocy. It 
finds in Tschaikowsky a musical incarnation (if such a thing be 
possible) for its spirit. The‘ Pathétique’ is to Henry Wood exactly 
what ‘ Tristan’ isto Mottl. Moreover, Wood thoroughly appreciates 
Tschaikowsky’s frivolous side. He understands the Slav’s love of 
pleasure for its own sake, a point of view of which the Teuton is 
incapable. He feels gaiety and sadness in an equal degree, and 
in a very lyrical manner. Like Kipling, he catches the moment 
better than the hour; for he is a brilliant impressionist, irre- 
sponsibly accurate, irrepressibly ardent.” 


International Women—One View 


The August orth American Review contains two articles on 
the Woman’s Congress held earlier in the year in London. From 
the Countess of Aberdeen’s paper we extract the following charac- 
teristic passage: “Three scenes, however, stand out which 
cannot be omitted from any retrospect of the Congress, however 
brief. The first was the opening gathering in the great Hall of 
the Church House, where representative women from all the 
continents of the world mustered for the roll-call, and presented 
their greeting with so suggestive and so strong an individuality in 
each case that, from that moment, the reality and the internation- 
ality of our Congress could no more be doubted. The next was 
the stately special service at Westminster Abbey, arranged by the 
kindness of the English Council, where, amongst all the memories 
of the heroes of the past, the Bishop of Southampton spoke words 
of encouragement to the women workers for the future. And last, 
but not least, there was the gracious reception given to the 
Foreign, American, and Colonial delegates by the Queen of 
England at Windsor. It was a moving sight to see the aged 
sovereign, whose sixty years’ reign has done more for women 
than the centuries which preceded it, and whose name is loved 
and venerated in all the countries of the world, both as the 
ideal Queen and the ideal woman, slowly moving in her 
carriage across the quadrangle of the old Castle, past the 
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long rows of women, who, in all parts of the earth, are 
trying to leave the world better than they found it. There 
was our new President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall; there was 
the Queen’s contemporary, Miss Susan B. Anthony, who has 
borne herself throughout the Congress as if she were the youngest 
and keenest of us all; there were the dusky Indian women in 
their bright Oriental array, one of them carrying a sweet-faced 
baby whom the Queen specially noticed ; there were the delegates 
from far-off Australia ; there also was our Vice-President from 
France, Madame Bogelot, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
who, with bright, vivacious Madame Féresse Deraismes, again 
shows an example of activity and versatility not easily rivalled by 
the younger women. Representatives from Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, they were all 
there, together with Americans and Canadians; and to all the 
Queen gave that gracious bow and smile which bound their 
hearts to her for ever as they lifted their voices in one sincere 
invocation of ‘God Save the Queen.’ That person would be 
strangely constituted who could look on that scene untouched, 
and certain it is that the memory of it will be cherished in many 
far-away homes. As the Queen’s guests poured into the banquet- 
ing chamber to partake of the refreshments so thoughtfully pro- 
vided after the heat of the day, there was a glow on every face, 
there was a ring of enthusiasm in every voice, which betokened 
much more than a passing emotion, and which showed how com- 
pletely this gracious act of the Queen had crowned the success of 
our Congress gathering, and how potent it would be for good.” 


—And Another: ‘‘The Old, Lost Charm” 


Miss Kassandra Vivaria (Mrs. Heinemann) is responsible for 
the second article. Her point of view is hardly the domestic 
and social one of Lady Aberdeen, being rather the philosophic 
and advisedly critical. She writes: “I have said that the 
standard of the papers was not high. There may be excuses fora 
weak speech in the mouth of a woman when no time has been 
allowed for her preparation, and when circumstances have forced 
her into public expression ; but why any woman who did not feel 
herself qualified to speak with effect, and was not absolutely com- 
pelled to do so, should prefer platitudes to silence is a thing not 
very comprehensible to the ordinary human being who does not 
think publicity the inevitable companion of solid achievement. 
That a good cause can be furthered by a bad speech is no argu- 
ment, but many things from time immemorial have been explained 
away by woman’s wit, and this peculiar form of unexpected logic 
is what woman’s wit, taking the place of ability, has been trying to 
force on the world during the Congress, I fear without success. 
Most of the speakers had not the faintest idea as to the amount of 
workmanship necessary for the production of shapely periods ; no 
idea how to articulate these periods once they were formed, how 
to find and group the argument most fitted to move an audience. 
Again, some of the subjects were so trite and poor that no oratori- 
cal genius could have lent them interest. About the papers treating 
of Arts and Crafts there was an air of personal advertisement that 
was distasteful ; about the papers touching on moral and social 
subjects there was a want of foresight that bordered very closely, 
paradoxical as it may sound when we think that we are discussing 
the broadest feminine spirits of the age, on narrowness of mind. 
But broadness of attitude is not possessed by those who fear 
neither excessive change nor sudden innovation; only by the 
mind mature enough to see beyond the objects ranging across its 
vision. It is not enough for breadth of sight to take in a vast 
horizon ; it is necessary to see beyond the horizon, and right 
through into the results of the changes and innovations that 
appear in themselves just or commendable.” 

Miss Vivaria’s scathing remarks on the ladies who spoke of 
“ the unpaid services of the housewife” are well worth reproducing, 
but space forbids a longer quotation than this :—“ The Congress 
has shown us too glaringly that the woman of action, as a type, 
after having rapidly changed for the better, is beginning to 
deteriorate, that we are producing minds not one whit more valu- 
able in calibre and texture than the minds of clever women of past 
generations, without a sufficient ballast of new acquirements to 
compensate for the old, lost charm.” 
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METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 


STRONG RESERVES. 


LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


‘hotels 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms, The Wor/d, July 20, says: ‘‘The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea, Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’hdte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. . 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxg, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
toW. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 


to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England, Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 


METROPOLE. Facing the sea. 




















Delightful position, 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4th in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the ‘‘ Britannia.”—Apply to the Rev. the HEap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 
climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 


DULWICcH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MAttinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, S.E. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
for University and other Entrance Examinations,—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
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PLEASE NotgE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MorNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
Pipers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 

TREET, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, 
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ON THE CONTINENT 





F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 80 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





Stations :— 


Bis SAO -cccsscece ecocee 
Wa SOMO sciccntnciemsainns 


F. Diemer...... eccsesece 
G,. G. Zacheria...... eco 


Maison Mermoz ...e0« 





V. Benquet ccccccccees . 
L,. Jugand ....ccccoccesee 
Ce Fe PRE wnsecnicsne ° 
V. Perrier ...... ececee 
F, Robaudy ... te 
Bourdignon ... ove 
Fi, Blanear ccscccsces e 
Mme, Dumont ....... ee 
Vve. C. Mathieu ..... e 
Mme. H. Sinet... 





P. Berthelot .....<.. ° 
Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano 


Byron Library .....66 . 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ........ ° 


Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


And the principal Kiosques on the Pa 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 





Be. TESS scccecsecscteces 
J. Vaternahm .....06 
J. W. Basedow 
EMIS veccccccses ecccecccce 
Bocca Fratelli .....s00« 
Carlo Pratesi......+«. eee 
B. Seeber ccccceces ecocee 


G, P. Vieusseux «see 
Luigi Corsanego ....0. 


O. Bertussi  sccccccece “e 
Bocca Fratelli ......00« 
Pe DON sinssansences ee 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
Ge VERS ccccesccsces ee 
Bocca Fratelli ......« ° 
Loescher & Co,  cccece 
Luigi Rossi ...scceceee ° 
A. Heath-Wilson..... ° 
G. Gandolfo ......c0e oo 
Re Vineet ccccsccccecse ee 
Carlo Clausen ..... ocee 
Pozzo. Bros, cccccecvcee ° 


ROUR'S CO, ccccccacecss 
Sebastiano Zanco «es... 


Festersen & Cie ..se0e 
Schmid & Francke ... 
©. BE AGED dc cencseccs ° 







George & Co. . °e 
E. Frey cecccccccseoeee oo 
Roussy & Co. scccoeeee 
Doleschal ..... éececees ° 
A. Gebhardt ......0008 ° 
C. B. Faist ..cccoccceee 
E. Schlesinger ......00 
E. Schlesinger ......0 . 
E, Staempfili .......06+ * 
E, Schlesinger .....+00« 


**THE OUTLOOK”’ is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerfe du Rol, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library, 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes, 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 
ris Boulevards and the Railway 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Piazza del Plebiscitio. 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre, 

ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. [hof, 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library, 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining Toe OuTLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
at Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4¢., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6d. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers, 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OrFice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-t. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 





man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch ; Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman | 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugweli & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues 1n SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah n, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 





Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 
Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Subscri’ Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 4 
rss. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve 
onan Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley » King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port E beth, 
Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar 
i Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
Beira, Lourenco Marques, 

BoarD oF Benscross, ~W, Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq, 


M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq; A. A. Fraser, Esq. } 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Youn; Roy. 
General Manager (Resident at Cape own), James 


Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business 


| with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 


Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application, 








G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 


_-—— 


Subscribed Capital ......eseeeeeeeeeee0 £1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......+++ seeeeeeees ove 639,437 10 


0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+« 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, 

Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





WIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 


BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 i1 £12 5 i £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 
33 DAYS. 


‘The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 
naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtainea trom the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W. 








a 





Piiuted for the OurLook PusiisHinc Co., Limited, by SporriswoopE & Co., New-street Square: and Published at 1og Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gotcu, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), and Cape Town. 
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